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Essentials of SUCCESS 


in International Trade 


NTERNATIONAL TRADE is of the es- 

sence of international understanding. 
Without international understanding 
there can be no lasting peace. There- 
fore, success in international trade may 
well be considered as the most important 
single issue facing us today. 

This reasoning is based on the prem- 
ise that the day is past when we can 
think of ourselves simply as citizens of 
the United States. We are now also 
citizens of the world—and, with Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, it became a world 
shorn of any and all barriers of self- 
sufficiency. These undeniable facts fur- 
nish cause for the mental state in which 
we find ourselves today—torn between 
tangible hopes and intangible fears. 

On the one side are bright opportuni- 
ties for a record amount of business, not 
only here at home but fanning out to 
the farthest outposts of the world. It 
is a picture that spells peak production, 
full employment, and a high standard 
of living. 

On the other side we watch with wor- 
risome thoughts the faltering steps of 
all war-weary peoples striving, with in- 
disputable difficulty, to pass the recon- 
version crisis and attain a state of mu- 
tual understanding. Surely it will do 
no good to ignore this darker side. 
Rather, it must be squarely faced, and 
the people—businessmen in particular— 
must make certain they understand both 
the problem and its implications for the 
future of the United States and the en- 
tire world. 

To find the means by which all world 
citizens can live together in harmony— 
that is both the problem we must solve 
and the goal we must achieve. 

What better insurance is there for liv- 
ing peaceably with our world neighbors 
than to have a healthy, normal interna- 
tional trade? But it must be the right 
kind of trade—as natural as that which 
we conduct among ourselves. 


Benefits of Many Sorts 


In the world, this fair and equitable 
exchange of goods will foster friendship 
and better understanding, and raise the 
standard of living in all nations—the 
basic ingredients for peace. 

To the United States, the right kind of 
expanding international trade will bring 
a better-balanced economy—one that 
will help straighten out the disturbing 
fluctuations in our economic chart. 

And to the individual business man, a 
well-planned, thriving international 
trade will mean more profits. 


By E. E. ScHNELLBACHER, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Commercial and Economic 
Information, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


To gain the proper perspective on this 
ideal international commerce, it is nec- 
essary to review our successes and mis- 
takes so as to profit by them. 


Lessons From the Past 


The record shows three distinct eras. 
The first extended from the days of the 
clipper ships up to the time when our 
industrial empire began to flourish. In 
that era we were a foreign-trade nation 
in the true sense of the word, with 
American-flag ships plying the seven 
seas. Our demands were greater than 
our supplies. We imported vast quan- 
tities of manufactured goods, and our 
exports were largely agricultural. 

We were a debtor nation in those days; 
England was our chief creditor. It is 
well to remember, in this connection, 
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that, as the rich resources and indus- 
trial potentialities of this country began 
to dawn on our forefathers, foreign cap- 
ital and know-how—again principally 
English—were poured across the At- 
lantic. 

But as more and more industrial cen- 
ters were developed, we grew in self- 
sufficiency until the shoe was on the 
other foot and we were sending money 
abroad. This marked the second era in 
our world-trade history. 

We became the largest exporter of 
manufactured products. Our imports, 
on the other hand, were predominantly 
raw materials and semifinished goods. 
Furthermore, they lagged consistently 
behind our exports. Just before World 
War I, in 1913, our total international 
trade amounted to slightly more than 
$4,000,000,000, with 60 percent of it in 
exports. 

That war, like World War II, made 
great demands on our industrial ma- 
chine. Our commerce abroad rose, and 
victory brought a strong revival of in- 
terest in it. Long-established world 
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traders even predicted that we would 
again become a real foreign-trade na- 
tion. Then, as today, thousands of 
businessmen saw in exporting a means 
to maintain wartime production levels. 
Many rushed into it—unfortunately with 
not enough know-how and with little or 
no planning. Many failed because of 
these lacks. 


Built Up to Big Let-Down 


Nevertheless, our world trade zoomed. 
In the peak year 1920, it totaled $13,500,- 
000,000, with less than 40 percent on the 
import side of the ledger. Obviously, a 
large amount of this business went to fill 
the needs of the war-suffering nations 
abroad. 

It was during the lush decade of the 
twenties that we became past-masters at 
lending but without sufficient regard to 
the effect on the borrowers. Our prime 
objective was to sell all we could. Then 
came the “morning-after” awakening, 
and the whole world was economically 
sick. Result: dark years of unemploy- 
ment and lowered standards of living, 
not just in this country but in all coun- 
tries. 

The United States became the big 
creditor nation—anxious to sell but do- 
ing little to provide its world neighbors 
with the necessary dollars to pay for its 
exports. The result is known all too well. 
Governments, in a desperate. mood of 
self-protection, set up all sorts of trade 
restrictions—barriers to a healthy ex- 
change of goods. 

The record of 1935 reflects the effect of 
such artificial walls, for it shows our total 
world trade right back to the level of 
1913. Brightening the horizon of the 
thirties, however, was the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act which caused a 
gradual lowering of many barriers. 
However, the gains in our world trade 
were too little and too late to stave off 
world economic maladjustments. 


Exploding a Fallacy 


. Thus it is clear that this second era 
in our world-commerce history was one 
of continuing fluctuations and unbal- 
ance. It was the period that bred the 
“10-percent fallacy”’—the widely ex- 
pressed theory that international trade 
was of little consequence in our national 
economy. 

According to this school of thought, 
the fact that our commerce abroad 
amounted to only 8 to 10 percent in re- 
lation to our total production placed it 
in a nonessential category. But these 
advocates and those who believed them 
failed to recognize that this 8 or 10 per- 
cent was only an average. They over- 
looked specific cases such as cotton, to- 
bacco, naval stores, gums and resins— 
industries that must sell abroad to main- 
tain production and employment. They 
forgot certain manufacturers, notably of 
agricultural machinery, sewing ma- 
chines, and automobiles, who are also 
largely dependent on world trade for 
their profits. 

So much for the export side of the 10- 
percent fallacy. What about the import 
side? Beyond the familiar situation in 
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sugar, coffee, bananas, cocoa, and so on, 
many manufacturers have far exceeded 
the national average in their imports of 
raw and semifinished goods. In fact, it 
is well to remember that over the years 
our import curve has been a close com- 
panion to our production curve. 


Recent Volume Vast 


With this brief background, the third 
and current era in our international 
trade can be judged more intelligently. 
World War II marked the beginning of 
this era and a tremendous spurt in our 
export trade which reached a peak of 
$14,000,000,000 in 1944. 

Even though lend-lease accounted for 
about three-fourths of our total exports, 
private trade held up surprisingly well. 
It is also evident that, if it had not been 
for the wartime restrictions on shipping, 
our import trade would have gone far 
beyond the volume of almost $4,000,000,- 
000 in 1944. 


Fundamental “Musts” 


At any rate, our war record in world 
trade is a natural basis for the optimism 
expressed on all sides as to the out- 
look. Certainly if these hopes are to 
materialize it will be because of two 
major factors. First, our national pol- 
icy will be right—mutually beneficial to 
our world customers as well as to our- 
selves. And, second, the plans and op- 
erations of all businessmen will conform 
with and aid and abet these aims. 

Above all things, the mistakes of the 
past must be avoided. We have the ex- 
perience of the last postwar era to guide 
us to the right course, and once on it we 
must stick to it. All this means that 
both the Nation and businessmen must 
accept definite responsibilities that ac- 
company the tremendous opportunities 
of conducting international trade. 

As a Nation we must make up our mind 
to balancing our trade so that it will 
build good will and general prosperity. 
We must realize that if we want a large 
volume of exports, we must provide the 
means for their payment in imports and 
services. In other words, our expansion 
in world trade must be a balanced ex- 
pansion. Such a course will be good for 
us; it will be good for others. 

As to the individual trader, he must 
keep currently informed and make in- 
telligent plans and decisions if he would 
trade profitably. And indeed, our na- 
tional success in international trade 
will requfre that individuals succeed. 


Tempting Prospects 


On the surface it would seem that the 
American exporter of today is bound to 
do a profitable business. The world is 
teeming with markets, ard in the imme- 
diate period ahead it will obviously be 
easy to sell American products. Not 
only is our productive capacity the larg- 
est but it has not been damaged by 
war. 

This prospect tempts thousands of 
American producers who have never be- 
fore sold abroad. If they go into this 
new field of commerce on the basis of 
“making a quick killing” and getting out, 
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then they will help neither themselves 
nor their country in the long run. 

On the other hand, if these new and 
prospective exporters go into foreign 
markets with the idea of sticking for the 
long pull, and if they keep their stand. 
ards high and are sure of a continuous 
supply, success should result. In fact 
all traders might well follow a policy of 
maintaining high standards of business 
dealings based on fair treatment, fair 
advertising, and fair profits. Adhering 
to such a policy is bound to foster friend. 
ship and good will for the United 
States and—most important—peace. 
Anything less than this will endanger our 
reputation in the eyes of our world 
neighbors. 


Vital Import Angles 


But what of imports, the commodities 
we need in manufacturing? There are 
those who remind us that we have 
learned to get along without a number 
of important prewar imports. They 
point out the substitutes that have served 
us well. Undoubtedly the effects of our 
wartime expediencey in this direction 
will be felt for some time. 

It must be realized, however, that we 
have depleted many of our own re- 
sources. Also, the postwar plans of some 
manufacturers call for new products 
which are costly to make with all- 
American materials. These producers 
are looking to world markets for a 
cheaper supply. 

In addition, we will have to seize our 
opportunities to import manufactured 
goods if we are to achieve balance in our 
international operations. Many will be 
replacements—things we are thoroughly 
accustomed to and for which a lively 
demand exists. Then there are count- 
less other items we have _ become 
acquainted with through closer knowl- 
edge of the rest of the world, especially 
through the eyes of our armed forces. 

But over and above such reasons for 
importing is the need of helping other 
countries to get on their feet. It will do 
us no good to delude ourselves on this 
point. For, if we are to prosper on a 
sustained basis, our world neighbors 
must be economically strong. In other 
words, we cannot expect to export un- 
less our customers are in a position to 
sell to us. 


Foresight and Daring 


Therefore, if we want to sell more than 
ever before, it behooves American busi- 
nessmen to employ their traditional im- 
agination and daring in exploring new 
fields of importable products. In this 
connection, it is encouraging to find a 
few American manufacturers with well- 
laid plans to buy as well as sell in inter- 
national markets. 

These firms are discovering that the 
facilities they have already set up for 
exporting will materially aid in carrying 
out their import program. They are 
hopeful that their individual two-way 
trade may also earn reciprocal favors 
for them inthe same markets. Certainly 
it will build good will not only for them- 
selves but for our Nation. 

(Continued on p. 15) 
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Canada’s primitive, colorful past lives again to the beat of the tom-tom—and proves attractive to tourists visiting the Dominion. 


“Tourism : Potent Factor 
in Canadian Economy 


Realizing Its Importance, the Dominion Plans Vigorous Promotional Efforts 





ors HAS LONG BEEN—in the 
_JA words of the travel poster—‘Va- 
cationland Unparalleled” for millions of 
Americans. Large numbers of hunters, 
fishermen, and skiers go north annually 
to take advantage of the Dominion’s spe- 
cial resources in game and climate. In 
addition, thousands more cross the bor- 
der who are just sightseers going for a 
change of scenery and the experience of 
what life is like in one of the nearest 
“foreign” countries. 

This large influx of visitors has built 
tourism into one of Canada’s largest in- 
dustries. Many Canadian organizations 
are interested in promoting it, including 
hotels and transportation companies, 
chambers of commerce, automobile clubs, 
and municipal and Provincial tourist 
bureaus. The central Government at 
Ottawa has a Travel Bureau which aims 
particularly at coordinating the activi- 
ties of all other promotional agencies. 
There is also a National Tourist Advisory 
Committee, composed of 65 members 
from the various government and private 
agencies, which is a particularly effective 
means for formulating national tourist 
policy. 

In line with the trend of the times in 
the United States, all these agencies see 


From a Report by Ropert W. Rinven, 
Second Secretary, U. S. Embassy, 
Ottawa 


the immediate postwar period as one of 
peculiar promise for Western Hemisphere 
travel. Their plans for promotion of 
tourism are interesting not only because 
the success of their efforts will improve 
Canadian facilities for the entertainment 
of visitors but also because it will simul- 
taneously bolster the dollar resources 
with which Canada can buy imports. 


Good Roads the Keynote 


In the plans to increase the tourist 
trade, the Dominion and Provincial gov- 
ernments are placing great emphasis 
upon the extension and improvement of 
the country’s highway system and upon 
the institution of standard driving regu- 
lations and safety limits. The impor- 
tance of such improvements is borne out 
by reliable estimates which indicate that 
in normal times 95 percent of United 
States tourists go to Canada by auto- 
mobile, and that the expenditures of 


these tourists represent more than 50 
percent of all the money spent in Canada 
by United States travelers. Moreover, 
a recent survey of Americans’ postwar 
travel plans, which was undertaken by 
the Automobile Association of America 
through its 650 affiliated clubs, showed 
that 84.5 percent of those interviewed 
preferred to travel in their own cars and 
81 percent listed good roads as a fore- 
most consideration in their vacation 
plans. 

The need for good roads has also been 
highlighted in recent months by the 
sharp upturn in automobile traffic across 
the border due to the easing of gasoline 
restrictions and increased purchasing 
power of tourists. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports entries tor August 
1945 of 187,212 automobiles into Canada 
via the international boundary on trav- 
elers’ vehicle permits. In August 1944, 
there were 84,771 entries and in August 
1943 there were 59,616. In August 1941 
287,621 vehicles entered. For the 8- 
month period ended August 31, the en- 
tries were 542,239 for 1945, 304,877 for 
1944, and 897,203 for 1941. During the 
years 1930-39 automobile entries aver- 
aged more than 1,000,000 annually. 
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Ontario Highway Program 


Indicative of what is proposed for 
highway improvement is the following 
10-point tourist program of the High- 
ways Department of the Province of 
Ontario, as announced at the Ontario 
Post-War Tourist Planning Conference 
(April 14-15, 1944): 


(1) The paving or dustproofing of the main 
tourist arteries at the earliest possible date 
after the cessation of hostilities; 

(2) The extension and improvement of 
access roads to resort areas, not only as an 
aid to tourist travel but also as a means of 
absorbing demobilized members of the 
armed forces and establishing them in occu- 
pations connected with the tourist trade; 

(3) The completion, as rapidly as finances 
will permit, of express highways leading from 
border points into the central portions of 
the Province; 

(4) The provision of additional park facili- 
ties and campsites adjacent to the highways 
both throughout northern Ontario and in the 
more densely populated areas of the south; 

(5) The planting of trees on the right-of- 
way and other Department-owned lands to 
beautify and render more attractive the roads 
which the visitor will use; 

(6) The creation, in cooperation with the 
Ontario and Dominion Publicity Bureaus, of 
depots at strategic points throughout the 
Province to give accurate information regard- 
ing road conditions and routes; 

(7) The establishment, in cooperation with 
the Department of Game and Fisherées and 
the Department of Land and Forests, of addi- 
tional field offices on highways in the Provin- 
cial Parks for the issuance of fishing and 
hunting licenses and travel permits; 

(8) The restoration of the “Weekly Road 
Bulletin” (discontinued because of the war) 
giving road conditions and information re- 
garding points of interest throughout the 
Province; 





Good fishing forms one of Canada’s tourist attractions 
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(9) The more extensive use of safety de- 
vices and direction signs, particularly for 
strangers using the highways; and 

(10) The Department is aware of the gen- 
eral interest in postwar aviation and is study- 
ing the possibilities of “flight strips” located 
adjacent to the highways as a solution of the 
problem of privately owned light aircraft in 
regard to landing and service facilities. 

As the Province of Ontario is especially 
prominent in the tourist industry, be- 
cause of its area and close proximity to 
many populous centers in the United 
States, its projects are somewhat more 
comprehensive than those likely to be 
undertaken by most other Canadian 
Provinces. The program, however, May 
suggest what the other Provinces propose 
to do on a somewhat smaller scale. 


Comfortable Accommodations 


Those interested in the future of the 
Canadian tourist industry are also much 
concerned about improving the standard 
of accommodations furnished travelers. 

Although large numbers of United 
States tourists are attracted to the rugged 
and primitive conditions which exist in 
the Canadian forest, mountain, and lake 
regions, many other tourists do not wish 
to “rough it.”” As described by the man- 
ager of the Toronto Convention and 
Tourist Association, the latter type of 
traveler “enjoys the highest average 
standard of living of any man on earth. 

He has been sold the creature com- 
forts of life. To be happy, he must sleep 


comfortably, eat well, and be able to keep 
clean.” 

At the present time, there is a dearth 
Before the 


of suitable accommodations. 
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war many establishments did not main. 
tain satisfactory standards, and during 
the war years existing facilities perforce 
were undermaintained. 

As soon as materials and labor can be 
obtained, however, a large number of new 
hotels, lodges, and cottages will be 
erected. There will be very little, if any, 
building of imposing, luxurious hotels 
like the Chateau Frontenac at Quebec or 
the Chateau Lake Louise. Resort hotels 
will be chiefly of the lodge type; a large, 
central building, with dining and public 
rooms, and a number of surrounding cot- 
tages. Small hotels of 35 or 40 bedrooms 
will be popular. Architecture incorpo- 
rating Canadian tradition and life will be 
preferred. 

Realizing that their tourist cabin 
camps are, in general, inferior in facili- 
ties to those in the United States, Cana- 
dians are planning to furnish the cabins 
better, to provide sufficient showers, and 
to insure that hygiene and Sanitation 
are satisfactory. Returned servicemen, 
whose war service has made an out-of- 
doors life either agreeable or necessary, 
are reportedly much interested in operat- 
ing tourist camps. 


Canadian Cooking Featured 


It is intended not only that good food 
should be generally available but also 
that the cooking should be distinctively 
Canadian, and should feature natural 
products and specialities of the region the 
tourist is visiting. Just as Quebec is 
known for its “soups au pois canadien” 
and various other French dishes, so it is 
suggested that Ontario and other Prov- 
inces should develop their own speciali- 
ties, such as beefsteak and kidney pie, 
veal and ham pie, blueberry pudding, and 
the like. 

The National Tourist Advisory Com- 
mittee, at its meetings in September 1944, 
unanimously adopted a resolution that 
institutions should be established to give 
instruction in hotel keeping and allied 
arts. The president of the Hotel Asso- 
ciation of Canada urged that the coun- 
try’s leading universities offer courses in 
hotel operation. The head of the Cana- 
dian Government Travel Bureau de- 
clared: .. I only wish that we had 
established in one or two of our uni- 
versities hotel training courses compar- 
able, to a degree, to that at Cornell. It 
is not enough today to provide merely 
the essentials of comfort in travel. If 
this Province (Ontario) is going to go 
forward it will want to have a hallmark 
of superior service, and I think that 
trained personnel is an essential need of 
our tourist resorts.” These are only a 
few of many indications that Canadian 
establishments are determined to give the 
traveling public courteous and _ skilled 
service. 


Handicrafts for Souvenirs 


Another “local color” idea which has 
gained enthusiastic acceptance among 
the leaders in the tourist industry is the 
production and sale of distinctive Cana- 
dian souvenirs. Authentic handicraft 
mementos of the country are said always 
to have been desired by visitors and never 
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to have been available in sufficient quan- 
tities. It is now proposed to encourage 
the manufacture of such articles by dis- 
abled veterans and by the Indian tribes. 


Encouraging “Returns” 


The leasing and sale of cottages and 
camp sites to Americans, says the Chief 
of the Canadian Government Travel Bu- 
reau, is one phase of the tourist industry 
that will be particularly expanded in the 
future. The tourist who returns year 
after year is a permanent asset; he em- 
ploys local labor in the building and 
maintenance of his dwelling, he buys 
Canadian products, entertains guests, 
pays taxes, and in other ways benefits 
the community. 

Speaking before the Ontario Post-War 
Tourist Planning Conference in April 
1944, the Chief of the Travel Bureau 
said: “. .. This campaign, however, 
deals mainly with the leasing and sale 
of Crown lands. I think the scope of this 
branch of our tourist work should be 
greatly enlarged. Throughout the Prov- 
ince (Ontario), and in fact from one side 
of Canada to the other, there are areas 
ideally situated and suitable for develop- 
ment as summer cottage colonies. These 
are not all Crown lands. Many excellent 
locations have passed into private hands 
but are available for this purpose. 
Thousands of Americans have already 
purchased sites in Canada and have 
erected every type of cottage, from sim- 
ple cabins to elaborate lodges and year- 
round residences. With the growing 
possibilities of winter sports, many of the 


cottages now built will be remodeled for 


winter occupancy, and doubtless many 
new ones will be constructed with week- 
ends in view, thereby expanding our 
tourist season.” 


Like the northern States of our own country, Canada has much to offer to the ski enthusiasts. 
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Motoring on the Columbia Icefield Highway in western Canada. 


National Parks’ Improvement 


A great national asset in the attrac- 
tion of tourists, and one which will be 
even more important in the future, is 
the Dominion’s system of national parks. 
Stretching from British Columbia to 
Cape Breton, the parks include in their 
30,000 square miles some of the finest 








mountain scenery in the world as weil as 
other features attractive to the vacation- 
ist. Although the Canadian Govern- 
ment has invested more than $42,000,000 
in their development (excluding the 
value of the land and private invest- 
ment), wilderness conditions are well 
preserved except for roads, trails, bath- 
houses, golf courses, and small areas 
around headquarters buildings. 

Specific further developments under 
consideration by the National Parks Bu- 
reau were listed by the Bureau’s Super- 
intendent of Publicity and Information 
at the National Tourist Business Meet- 
ing in November 1943. They were: 

1. Better arterial and secondary high- 
ways leading to national parks; 

2. Improved highways within the 
parks; 

3. Cheaper accommodations available 
to those of low income; 

4. Modern sanitary facilities and other 
conveniences; 

5. Secondary roads, and foot and horse 
trails, to render points of special inter- 
est readily accessible; and 

6. Improved fire and game protection 
to meet increased dangers from heavier 
and more widespread use of national 
parks. 

Moreover, the National Parks Admin- 
istration has set aside 10,000 square 
miles adjacent to the Alaska Highway in 
Yukon Territory; two sites have been 
offered by the Province of Quebec and 
one by New Brunswick; and there is dis- 
cussion of a sea-level park in British 
Columbia. It is expected that other 
sites, representative of the most suitable 
areas for the purpose, will be offered by 
the Provinces. 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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International Trade 
Organization Proposed 


EASURES DESIGNED to effect an 
expansion of trade are essential 
because of their direct contribution to 
maximum levels of employment, pro- 
duction and consumption. Since such 
expansion can only be attained by col- 
lective measures, in continuous opera- 
tion and adaptable to economic changes, 
it is mecessary to establish permanent 
machinery for international collabora- 
tion in matters affecting international 
commerce, with a view to continuous 
consultation, the provision of expert ad- 
vice, the formulation of agreed policies, 
procedures and plans, and to the de- 
velopment of agreed rules of conduct in 
regard to matters affecting international 
trade. 

It is accordingly proposed that there 
be created an International Trade Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, the 
members of which would undertake to 
conduct their international commercial 
policies and relations in accordance with 
agreed principles to be set forth in the 
articles of the Organization. These 
principles, in order to make possible an 
effective expansion of world production, 
employment, exchange, and consump- 
tion, should: 

a. Provide an equitable basis for deal- 
ing with the problems of governmental 
measures affecting international trade; 

b. Provide for the curbing of restric- 
tive trade practices resulting from pri- 
vate international business arrange- 
ments: and 

c. Govern the institution and opera- 
tion of intergovernmental commodity 
arrangements. 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANI- 
ZATION 


There follows an outline of the prin- 
ciples which it is proposed should be in- 
corporated in the articles of the Organi- 
zation. 

CHAPTER I.—PURPOSES 


The purposes of the Organization 
should be: 

1. To promote international commer- 
cial cooperation by establishing machin- 
ery ‘for consultation and collaboration 
among member governments regarding 
the solution of problems in the field of 
international commercial policies and 
relations. 

2. To enable members to avoid re- 
course to measures destructive of world 
commerce by providing, on a reciprocal 
and mutually advantageous basis, ex- 
panding opportunities for their trade and 
economic development. 

3. To facilitate access by all members, 
on equal terms, to the trade and to the 


Official Release by the Department 
of State 











EDITOR’S NOTE | 


The foreign-trading community 
in this country has been mani- 
festing considerable interest in the 
proposal for the establishment of 
an International Trade Organiza- 
tion—a plan made public at the 
same time as the announcement of 
the results of the Anglo-American 
negotiations with respect to a credit 
for Britain (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 22). Such an 
organization, if successfully placed 
in operation, will indubitably have | 
a tremendous influence on the 
future course of world commerce. 
This magazine therefore considers 
it worth while to publish the de- 
tailed preliminary plan. The pro- 
posals have been developed by 
experts drawn from several agen- 
cies of the U. S. Government, work- 
ing together under the general | 
chairmanship of William L. Clay- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State. 

















raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosperity. 

4. In general, to promote national and 
international action for the expansion of 
the production, exchange and consump- 
tion of goods, for the reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers, and for the 
elimination of all forms of discrimina- 
tory treatment in international com- 
merce; thus contributing to an expand- 
ing world economy, to the establishment 
and maintenance in all countries of high 
levels of employment and real income. 
and to the creation of economic condi- 
tions conducive to the maintenance of 
world peace. 


CHAPTER II.—MEMBERSHIP 


The original members of the Organi- 
zation should be those countries par- 
ticipating in the Conference on Trade 
and Employment which accept member- 
ship. 

CHAPTER III.—GENERAL COMMERCIAL 

POLICY 
SEcTION A. GENERAL COMMERCIAL PROVISIONS 
Members should undertake: 
1. To accord to products imported 


from other members treatment no less 
favorable than that accorded to domes- 


tic products with regard to matters af- 
fecting the internal taxation and regula- 
tion of the trade in goods. 

2. To provide, for products in transit 
through their territories, coming from 
or going to other members, freedom from 
customs and transit duties, from un- 
reasonable transit charges, and from dis- 
criminatory treatment of all kinds. 

3. To subscribe to a general definition 
of the circumstances under which anti- 
dumping and countervailing duties may 
properly be applied to products imported 
from other members. 

4. To give effect, as soon as practicable, 
to agreed principles of tariff valuation 
designed to assure the use of true com- 
mercial values as a basis for assessing 
duties, and to cooperate with other mem- 
bers and with the Organization in work- 
ing out internationally acceptable valu- 
ation procedures of a_ standardized 
character. 

5. To give effect, as soon as practi- 
cable, to agreed principles looking to- 
ward the simplification of customs for- 
malities with a view to eliminating un- 
necessary requirements which afford an 
indirect protection to domestic products, 

6. To eliminate excessive requirements 
regarding marks of origin insofar as 
they affect products imported from other 
members. 

7. To refrain from governmentally 
financed or organized boycotts or cam- 
paigns designed to discourage, directly 
or indirectly, importation or consumption 
of products of other members. 

8. To provide for adequate publicity 
regarding laws and regulations affecting 
foreign trade, and to maintain or estab- 
lish national tribunals of an independent 
character to review and correct adminis- 
trative customs action. 

9. Totransmit to the Organization ap- 
propriate trade information and statis- 
tics. 

10. To cooperate with the Organization 
and with other members in carrying out 
or implementing the articles of the 
Organization 


SECTION B. TARIFFS AND PREFERENCES 


1. Import tariffs and preferences.—In 
the light of the principles set forth in 
Article VII of the mutual aid agreements, 
members should enter into arrangements 
for the substantial reduction of tariffs 
and for the elimination of tariff prefer- 
ences, action for the elimination of tariff 
preferences being taken in conjunction 
with adequate measures for the substan- 
tial reduction of barriers to world trade, 
as part of the mutually advantageous 
arrangements contemplated in this docu- 
ment. 
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As an initial step in the process of 
eliminating tariff preferences it should 
be agreed that: 

a. Existing international commitments 
will not be permitted to stand in the way 
of action agreed upon with respect to 
tariff preferences. 

b. All negotiated reductions in most- 
favored-nation tariffs will operate auto- 
matically to reduce or eliminate margins 
of preference. 

c. Margins of preference on any prod- 
uct will in no case be increased and no 
new preferences will be introduced. 

2. Export tariffs and preferences.—Ex- 
port duties should be open to negotiation 
in the same way as import duties. Mem- 
bers should undertake not to impose 
or maintain export duties which differ- 
entiate by reference to the destinations 
to which the goods are exported. 

3. Emergency action.—Commitments 
with regard to tariffs should permit coun- 
tries to take temporary action to prevent 
sudden and widespread injury to the 
producers concerned. Undertakings for 
reducing tariffs should therefore contain 
an escape clause to cover such con- 
tingencies. 


SECTION C. QUANTITATIVE TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


1. General elimination of quantitative 
restrictions—Except as provided for else- 
where in this Chapter, members should 
undertake not to maintain any quotas, 
embargoes, or other quantitative restric- 
tions on their export or import trade with 
other members. This undertaking should 
not, however, apply to the following: 

a. Import and export prohibitions or 
restrictions, imposed during the early 
postwar transitional period, which are 
essential to (a) the efficient use of ship- 
ping space in short supply, (b) the 
equitable international distribution of 
products in short supply, or (c) the or- 
derly liquidation of temporary surpluses 
of government stocks accumulated as a 
result of the war. Such prohibitions and 
restrictions should be removed not later 
than three years after the close of hos- 
tilities, but provision should be made 
whereby this period may be extended 
with the concurrence of the Organization. 

b. Export prohibitions or restrictions 
temporarily imposed to relieve condi- 
tions of distress in the exporting country 
caused by severe shortages of foodstuffs 
or other essential products. 

c. Export prohibitions or restrictions 
necessary to the application of suitable 
standards for the classification and grad- 
ing of commodities in international 
commerce. 

d. Export or import quotas imposed 
under intergovernmental commodity 
agreements conforming to the principles 
set forth in chapter V. 

e. Import quotas on agricultural prod- 
ucts, imported in any form, necessary to 
the enforcement of governmental meas- 
ures which operate (a) to restrict the 
quantities of like domestic products 
which may be marketed or produced, or 
(b) to remove a temporary surplus of like 
domestic products by making such sur- 
Pluses available to certain groups of do- 
mestic consumers free of charge or at 
prices below the current market level. 
Such quotas should not be more restric- 
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tive than necessary, should be removed 
as soon as they cease to be necessary for 
the purposes of this subparagraph, and 
should be made the subject of periodic 
consultation with the Organization. If 
such quotas are allocated among sources 
of supply, they should be allocated fairly, 
on the basis of imports during a previous 
representative period, account being 
taken insofar as practicable of any spe- 
cial factors which may have affected or 
which may be affecting the trade in the 
product concerned. Import quotas im- 
posed under (a) of this subparagraph 
should not be such as would reduce im- 
ports relatively to domestic production as 
compared with the proportion prevailing 
in a previous representative period, ac- 
count being taken insofar as practicable 
of any special factors which may have 
affected or which may be affecting the 
trade in the product concerned. 

2. Restrictions to safeguard the bal- 
ance of payments —Members confronted 
with an adverse balance of payments 
should be entitled to impose quantitative 
import restrictions as an aid to the res- 
toration of equilibrium in the balance of 
payments. This provision should be op- 
erative under conditions and procedures 
io be agreed upon. These conditions and 
procedures 

a. should set forth criteria and re- 
quirements in the light of which balance- 
of-payments restrictions might be im- 
posed; 

b. should, as regards the use of such 
restrictions in the post-war transitional 
period, be framed on principles which 
would be designed to promote the maxi- 
mum development of multilateral trade 
during that period and which in no event 
would be more restrictive of such trade 
than the principles applicable, under Ar- 
ticle XIV of the International Monetary 
Fund Agreement, to the use of exchange 
restrictions in the transitional period; 

c. should provide for the determina- 
tion of the transitional period for the 
purposes of subparagraph Db, above, by a 
procedure analogous to that contained in 
Article XIV of the International Mone- 
tary Fund Agreement; 

d. should provide for the full applica- 
tion of nondiscrimination in the use of 
such restrictions after the transitional 
period; and 

e. should make appropriate provision 
for international consultation regard- 
ing balance-of-payments restrictions, 
whether imposed during the transitional 
period or thereafter. 

3. Equality of treatment.—Quantita- 
tive restrictions imposed on balance-of- 
payments grounds should be deemed 
nondiscriminatory if they are adminis- 
tered on a basis which does not discrimi- 
nate among sources of supply in respect 
of any imported product. 

a. In the case of restrictions imposed 
in the form of quotas, members impos- 
ing such quotas should publish the global 
amounts or values of the various prod- 
ucts which will be permitted to be im- 
ported during a specified future period. 
Any allocation of such quotas among 
sources of supply should be based inso- 
far as practicable upon the proportion of 
the total imports of the product in ques- 
tion supplied by the various member 
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countries in a previous representative 
period, account being taken of any spe- 
cial factors which may have affected or 
which may be affecting the trade in that 
product. 

b. In the case of restrictions not im- 
posed in the form of quotas, the member 
imposing the restrictions should under- 
take to provide, upon the request of any 
other member having an interest in the 
product concerned, all relevant infor- 
mation as to the administration of the 
restriction, including information as to 
the import licenses granted over a past 
period and the distribution of such li- 
censes among sources of supply. 

c. Any member should be entitled to 
raise with the Organization the question 
as to whether another member was im- 
posing balance-of-payments restrictions, 
whether in the-form of quotas or other- 
wise, in a manner not in harmony with 
the guiding principles stated above or 
in a manner which unnecessarily injured 
its commerce, and the member imposing 
the restrictions should undertake in 
these circumstances to discuss the 
grounds on which it had acted. 

4. Inconvertible currencies—The un- 
dertakings set forth in paragraph 3, 
above, should not apply in cases in which 
their application would have the effect 
of preventing a member from utilizing 
inconvertible currencies for buying 
needed imports. 

5. Scarce currencies and currencies of 
territories having a common quota in the 
Monetary Fund.—Members should not 
be precluded by this Section from apply- 
ing quantitative restrictions (a) in pur- 
suance of action which they may take 
under Article VII of the International 
Monetary Fund Agreement, relating to 
scarce currencies, or (b) in a manner de- 
signed to maintain the par value of the 
currencies of territories having a com- 
mon quota in the Monetary Fund, in ac- 
cordance with Article XX, Section 4 (g) 
of that Agreement. 

6. Application of quantitative restric- 
tions by state-trading organizations.— 
The provisions of this Section relating to 
quantitative restrictions on imports for 
balance-of-payments reasons should ap- 
ply equally to the restriction of imports 
by state-trading organizations for the 
same reasons. 


SECTION D. SUBSIDIES 


1. Subsidies in general.—Subject to the 
provisions of paragraphs 2 and 3, below, 
members granting any subsidy which 
operates to increase exports or reduce 
imports should undertake to keep the 
Organization informed as to the extent 
and nature of the subsidy, as to the 
reason therefor and as to the probable 
effects on trade. They should also be 
prepared, in cases where, under proce- 
dures approved by the Organization, it is 
agreed that serious injury to interna- 
tional trade threatens to result from the 
operation of the subsidy, to discuss with 
other members or with the Organization 
possible limitations on the quantity of 
the domestic product subsidized. In this 
paragraph, the term “subsidy” includes 
any form of internal income or price 
support. 
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2. Export subsidies —Subject to the 
provisions of paragraph 3, below, mem- 
bers should undertake not to take any 
action which would result in the sale 
of a product in export markets at a price 
lower than the comparable price charged 
for the like products to buyers in the 
home market, due allowance being made 
for differences in conditions and terms 
of sale, for differences in taxation, and 
for other differences affecting price com- 
parability. This undertaking should 
take effect, at latest, within 3 years of the 
establishment of the Organization. If 
at the end of that time any member con- 
siders itself unable to comply with the 
undertaking in respect of any particular 
commodity or commodities, it should in- 
form the Organization, with an explana- 
tion of the reasons. It should then be 
decided by consultation among the in- 
terested members under procedures ap- 
proved by the Organization whether 
there should be some further extension 
of time for the member desiring it in 
respect of the commodity or commodities 
concerned. 

3. Commodities in surplus supply. 

a. When it is determined, in accord- 
ance with procedures approved by the 
Organization, that a commodity is, or is 
likely to become in burdensome world 
surplus, the members which are impor- 
tant producers or consumers of the com- 
modity should agree to consult together 
with a view to promoting consumption 
increases, to promoting the reduction of 
production through the diversion of re- 
sources from uneconomic production, 
and to seeking, if necessary, the conclu- 
sion of an intergovernmental commodity 
arrangement in accordance with the 
principles of chapter V. 

b. If, however, within a reasonable 
time to be agreed upon, such steps should 
fail of their object, the provisions of 
paragraphs 1 and 2, above, should cease 
to apply to such product until such time 
as it has been agreed under procedures 
approved by the Organization that those 
provisions should be reapplied to it. 

c. With regard to any export subsidies 
which may be imposed under subpara- 
graph (b), no member should employ 
such subsidies so as to enlarge its share 
of the world market, as compared with 
the share prevailing in a previous repre- 
sentative period. The question as to 
what period would be representative in 
respect of the particular product con- 
cerned should be a subject for interna- 
tional consultation through the Organ- 
ization. 


SEcTION E. STATE TRADING 


1. Equality of treatment.—Members 
engaging in state trading in any form 
should accord equality of treatment to 
all other members. To this end, mem- 
bers should undertake that the foreign 
purchases and sales of their state-trading 
enterprises shall be influenced solely by 
commercial considerations, such as price, 
quality, marketability, transportation 
and terms of purchase or sale. 

2. State monopolies of individual 
products.—Members maintaining a state 
monopoly in respect of any product 
should undertake to negotiate, in the 
manner contemplated for tariffs, the 
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maximum protective margin between the 
landed price of the product and the price 
at which the product (of whatever origin, 
domestic or foreign) is sold in the home 
market. Members newly establishing 
such monopolies should agree not to 
create protective margins greater than 
the tariffs which may have been negoti- 
ated in regard to those products. Un- 
less the product is subject to rationing, 
the monopoly should offer for sale such 
quantities of the product as will be suf- 
ficient to satisfy the full domestic 
demand. 

3. Complete state monopolies of for- 
eign trade.—As the counterpart of tariff 
reductions and other actions to encour- 
age an expansion of multilateral trade 
by other members, members having a 
complete state monopoly of foreign trade 
should undertake to purchase annually 
from members, on the nondiscriminatory 
basis referred to in paragraph 1, above, 
products valued at not less than an ag- 
gregate amount to be agreed upon. This 
global purchase arrangement should be 
subject to periodic adjustment in con- 
sultation with the Organization. 


SECTION F. EXCHANGE CONTROL 


1. Relation to the International Mone- 
tary Fund.—In order to avoid the imposi- 
tion of trade restrictions and discrimina- 
tions through exchange techniques, the 
members of the International Trade 
Organization should abide by the ex- 
change principles established pursuant 
to the Articles of Agreement of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and for this 
reason it should be required that the 
Organization and the Fund have a com- 
mon membership. 

2. Equality of exchange treatment.— 
Members maintaining or establishing 
exchange restrictions should undertake 
to accord to the trade of other members 
the equality of treatment with respect 
to all aspects of such restrictions required 
under the provisions of the Articles of 
Agreement of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, or, in cases where the ap- 
proval of the Fund is required, the equal- 
ity of treatment prescribed by the Fund 
after consultation with the International 
Trade Organization. 


SecTIon G. GENERAL EXCEPTIONS 


The undertakings in this chapter 
should not be construed to prevent 
members from adopting or enforcing 
measures: 

1. necessary to protect public morals; 

2. necessary to protect human, ani- 
mal or plant life or health; 

3. relating to the traffic in arms, am- 
munition and implements of war, and, 
in exceptional circumstances, all other 
military supplies; 

4. relating to the importation or ex- 
portation of gold or silver; 

5. mecessary to induce compliance 
with laws or regulations, such as those 
relating to customs enforcement, de- 
ceptive practices, and the protection of 
patents, trade-marks and copyrights, 
which are not inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the Organization; 

6. relating to prison-made goods; 

7. imposed for the protection of na- 
tional treasures of artistic, historic or 
archaeological value; 
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8. undertaken in pursuance of obli- 
gations for the maintenance of peace 
and security; or 

9. imposed, in exceptional cases, in 
accordance with a recommendation of 
the Organization formulated in accord- 
ance with criteria and procedures to be 
agreed upon. 

SECTION H. ‘TERRITORIAL APPLICATION OF 
CHAPTER III 


1. Customs territories——The provi- 
sions of chapter III should apply to the 
customs territories of the members. If 
any member has more than one customs 
territory under its jurisdiction, each 
customs territory should be considered 
a separate member for the purpose of 
applying the provisions of chapter III. 

2. Frontier traffic and customs 
unions.—The provisions of chapter Ij 
should not prevent any member a) from 
according advantages to adjacent coun- 
tries in order to facilitate frontier traffic 
or b) from joining a customs union, pro- 
vided that such customs union meets 
certain agreed criteria. Members pro- 
posing to join a customs union should 
consult with the Organization and 
should make available to it such infor- 
mation as would enable it to make ap- 
propriate reports and recommendations, 


CHAPTER IV.—RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS 
PRACTICES 


1. Curbing of restrictive business prac- 
tices.—There should be individual and 
concerted efforts by members of the Or- 
ganization to curb those restrictive busi- 
ness practices in international trade 
(‘such as combinations or agreements to 
fix prices and terms of sale, divide mar- 
kets or territories, limit production or 
exports, suppress technology or inven- 
tion, exclude enterprises from particular 
fields, or boycott or discriminate against 
particular firms) which have the effect of 
frustrating the objectives of the Organi- 
zation to promote expansion of produc- 
tion and trade, equal access to markets 
and raw materials, and the maintenance 
in all countries of high levels of employ- 
ment and real income. 

2. Cooperation among members,—In 
order to achieve the purposes of para- 
graph 1, the Organization should be 
charged with the furtherance of this ob- 
jective. The Organization should receive 
complaints from any member (or, with 
the permission of the member, from 
commercial enterprises within its juris- 
diction who allege that their interests are 
affected), that the objectives of the 
Organization are being frustrated by a 
private international combination or 
agreement. The Organization should be 
empowered to call upon any member to 
provide information relevant to such a 
complaint; it should consider such data 
and, if warranted, make recommenda- 
tions to the appropriate members for ac- 
tion in accordance with their respective 
laws and procedures; it should be em- 
powered to request reports from mem- 
bers as to their actions in implementing 
such recommendations, and to report 
thereon. The Organization should also 
be authorized, within the scope of its 
subject matter, to conduct studies, to 
make recommendations concerning uni- 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Export Angles of Britain’s 
Woolen-Worsted Industry 


HE WOOLEN-WORSTED INDUS- 

TRY of the United Kingdom, em- 
ploying a quarter of a million persons in 
1937, depended in a large measure on ex- 
port for its existence before World War 
Il. War conversion reduced employment 
by more than half, and the older machin- 
ery in the plants was stored away. When 
the industry resumes peacetime activi- 
ties and the great backlog of domestic 
consumer demand is met, with an ex- 
port surplus available, a problem of inter- 
national scope May arise. 

The United States, a country of greater 
population, had 159,000 persons in its 
woolen-worsted industry in 1937, com- 
pared with 147,000 in January 1945. In 
prewar years from one-fourth to one- 
third of British output of wool fabrics 
was exported, in addition to outward 
shipments of other wool products, and 
wool manufactures constituted 10 per- 
cent by value of United Kingdom's total 
exports in 1937. On the other hand, the 
United States had in the past produced 
almost entirely for domestic consumption 
and during the war its shipments were 
principally for lend-lease, relief, and es- 
sential requirements of countries no 
longer able to obtain wool goods from 
their previous sources. 

In the past two decades British ex- 
ports of wool fabrics have been declining, 
partly because of competition with other 
exporting countries and partly because 
of the development of industries in many 
of the importing countries assisted by 
tariff protection. 


Production and Foreign Trade in Woolen 
Worsted Industry in United Kingdom 
and United States, 1937 








It United United 
, Kingdon States 
Production, fabric 
. mill quare yard 439. 2 8. 2 
Exports, fabric do 122.7 
Imports, fabri: i 7 9.8 
Number employed, total 
thousand 250.0 159. 3 
Except } lanket 
Source: | Census of Manufactures, 1937; Board 
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Average annual exports of wool fabrics 
from the United Kingdom in the period 
1937-39 were 37 percent lower than in the 
preceding decade, the decline occurring 
largely in shipments to China, Canada, 
Australia, and the United States, with 
lesser declines to India and Latin Amer- 
ican and European countries. There 
were, however, small increases, to some 
European continental countries. 


By Davin Skacka, Textiles Unit, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


Protective tariffs raised in many coun- 
tries are clearly evidenced in an accom- 
panying table showing per-pound duty 
rates on wool fabrics of common con- 
struction. Besides these specific and ad- 
valorem rates there are many other im- 
port levies of a general nature hindering 
exportation, such as surtaxes on duty, 
consular fees, sales taxes, luxury taxes, 
exchange taxes, internal taxes, turn-over 
taxes, and others. 

During the war years, British exports, 
like domestic consumption of wool fab- 
rics, were drastically cut by means of 
allocations. For instance, for the 4- 
month period ending January 31, 1946, 
the United States market was allotted an 
equivalent of 7 percent of the base years’ 
exports to that country—November 1940 
to October 1941—compared with 5 per- 
cent in the preceding allocation period. 
This small expansion was effected by 
cutting exports to other markets. 


Industry Characteristics 


Prewar exports consisted in large 
measure of finer goods. The United 





Kingdom has an advantage, for instance, 
over the United States, in labor cost on 
finer fabrics. Its productive efficiency, 
however, has been less than in this coun- 
try because of the use of less modern 
equipment, particularly of automatic 
looms. Now that the war is over, at- 
tempts are being made by individual 
English firms to reorganize and use more 
modern equipment. 


Average Earnings and Hours of Work in 
the Woolen-Worsted Industry, in the 





United States and United Kingdom, 
January 1945 
United United 
Item Kingdom} States 
Average hourly earnings 1 $0. 296 2 $0. 856 


Average number of hours worked 

weekly 4.63 | 42.9 
Average weekly earnings $13. 70 | $36. 72 
Number employed (3) 147, 000 





1 Earnings originally in English currency converted 
to American value at official rate of exchange ($4.035 
per pound sterling). 

2 By fall of 1945, hourly earnings in the United States 
had risen to 87.7 cents per hour, and in the United King- 
dom to about 32.5 cents per hour. 

January 1945 total approximately half of immediate 
prewar employment of 240,000 persons. 


Source: United States data from Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; United Kingdom data from Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, August 1945. 


Courtesy Manchester Guardian Commercial 


Weaving, in a British woolen mill. 
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Comparative earnings in the woolen- 
worsted industry show that in January 
1945 average hourly earnings in the 
United Kingdom were about one-third 
of those in the United States on a dollar 
basis. By the autumn of 1945, a 5- to 10- 
percent rise in British woolen-worsted 
wages brought them up to about 32.5 
cents per hour, and a corresponding in- 
crease in this country brought average 
hourly rates up to 87.7 cents per hour, 
although the number of hours worked in 
both countries dropped closer to or be- 
low the 40-hour-per-week level. 

Total output and employment data 
provide an interesting—though by no 
means definitely conclusive—portrayal of 
productive efficiency in the United States 
and the United Kingdom. In 1937, the 
ratio of production of wool fabrics (ex- 
cept blankets) to number employed in 
the British woolen-worsted industry was 
1,760 square yards per employee. In the 
same year, the output-employee ratio in 
the United States amounted to 3,380 
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United Kingdom's Production of Woolens 
and Worsteds, 1937 








: ol- 
Mil- Mil- | Dol- | Dol 
Mil- “ lars 
Item lion lion lars 
juar lion lol p aed 
S¢ i t , agaol- “* 
arde pounds pens ) , square 
yard lar pound vard 
Woolen fabrics 271.9 | 189.9 | 140.9 | 0.74 O52 
Worsted fabrics 167.3 94.0 111.2 1.18 Hb 
. « " 
Total 439.2 | 283.9 | 252.1 SY ; 
Converted at the average exchange rate for 1937 
$4.044 per £ 
Source:~ Board of Trade Journal, Aug. 3, 1939 


yards per employee. It may be noted 
that the average per yard weight of wool 
fabrics was approximately the same in 
both countries in that year—about 10!2 
ounces per square yard. Of course, 
ratios are considerably affected by such 
factors as type of cloth produced, extent 
of individual seasonal employment, and 
plant organization. 


Quantity and Duty of Wool Fabrics Imported into Certain Countries from United Kingdom 





U. K.’s exports 


Actual 
million sq. yds Duty Ex- spe if 
change duty 
Importing country rate Us 
Average Average ; Ad U.S dollars 
1927-29 | 1937-39 Specific rate valorem | Cents pes 
pound 
Europe Percent 
Belgium 3. 31 1.11 | 18.65 franes per kilogram 3. 37 $i). 28: 
Czechoslovakia 61 77 | 25.00 korunas per kilogram 3. 43 uN 
Denmark 1.73 6.10 | 1.20 crowns per kilogram 20). 35 11 
Finland 49 1.47 | 37.00 Fin. marks per kilogram 1.99 34 
France 3. 06 1.68 | 18.20 frances per kilogram 2. 51 207 
Germany 6. 39 2.78 | 2.60 rm. per kilogram 1). 06 172 
Greece 2. 09 .65 8.50 metallic drachmas per kilo 82 320 
gram 
Netherlands 3.74 2. 93 1s 
Italy 2. 43 46 12.30 lira per kilogram 5. 2 200) 
Norway 83 1.43 | 2.79 crowns per kilogram 23. 23 24 
Sweden 1.01 1.86 | 2.25 crowns per kilogram 23. 99 245 
Switzerland 1. 20 1.27 | 2.50 frances per kilogram 22. 52 255 
Turkey 1. 66 25 | 7.60 £T per kilogram st) 2. 78 
Other Europe 1.19 91 
Total 29. 74 23. 67 
Americas 
Argentina 12. 11 11.96 | 1.88 pesos per kilogram 10. 85 263 
Brazil 42 46.80 cruzeiros per kilogram 6.00 1. 274 
Chile 2.23 1.29 | 9.00 gold pesos per kilogram 5.17 211 
Colombia 1.99 1.23 | 3.15 pesos per kilogram 57. Of SIS 
Cuba . 1. 49 1.39 42 
Mexico 42 10 | 11.90 dollars per kilogram ‘ 19. 30 1. 042 
| ee ¥ 1. 25 71 | 8.50 soles per kilogram ¢ 15. 38 503 
Uruguay 1. 39 94 | 3.07 pesos per kilogram 62.01 sed 
Venezuela 72 .64 | 11.00 bolivares per kilogram 31. 35 1. 4 
Other Latin America 1. 07 36 
Canada 26. 25 16.73 12.00 cents per pound 7 22 ow 115 
United States 15. 92 7.74 | 50.00 cents per pound i) 1. 00 sO 
Total 65. 26 43.09 
Other 
' China 16.15 2.07 | 1.05 gold units per kilogram 67.73 711 
India 6. 38 3. 4 
Egypt_- 2.07 2.73 | 5.00 (equivalent of) shillings per 23. 94 $ 
kilogram 
South Africa 6.15 8.78 
Australia 9. 85 1.83 | 1.00 shillings per sq. yd +0) 17. 67 77 
All other 1. 52 4 
Total 42.12 19. 81 


Grand total 137. 12 86. 57 





1 Duty shown for wool fabric of weight construction between 12 and 16 ounces per linear yard, which on the average 


constitutes the bulk of wool cloth from the United Kingdom (about 225-235 grams per square meter 
Export data do not include blankets or floor coverings 


diately before the war 


2 Average for 1939, U.S. cents per unit of foreign currency shown under specific rate column 


8’ Yugoslavia, Poland, Portugal, and Rumania. 
4 Average of several constructions. 
5’ Average for 1943. 


6 Source: Embassy Report No. 362, Oct. 1, 1945, Montevideo 


7 Maximum duty payable 530 cents per pound, refers to goods imported under the British Preferential Tariff 


§ Cents per square yard. 


Source: Trade Barriers, Association of Wholesale Woolen 


Reserve. 
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United States Production of Wool Apparel 
Fabrics, 1939 





—... 
Mil ol- | Dole 
lion Mil- Mil lars | lars 

Item lion lion per per 
R¢ 
i pounds dollars pound Sauare 
. yard 

Men's wear 205.5 164.7 233.0 1.41 0. 88 

Women’s wear 160. 6 91.7 | 121.9 | 1.33 78 

All other 55.4 | 34.0] 31.0) 91] 15g 

otal apparel fabrics | 481.5 | 200.4 385.9 1.33 RO 








Source: Census of Manufactures, 1939 
Exports to United States 


One of the United Kingdom’s former 
large markets for wool fabrics for which 
data are available is the United States, 
The trend of United States imports of 
wool fabrics from the United Kingdom 
since 1939 cannot yet be considered a 
permanent development. For instance, 
the tendency toward importation of 
heavier fabrics—particularly in the more 
predominant woolen imports—is, in some 
degree, attributed to the availability of 
large amounts of certain hand-woven 
tweeds. Unit values of British fabrics 
into the United States also increased 
considerably. In both 1939 and 1941, 
duties levied on United States imports 
of wool fabrics amounted to roughly be- 
tween 50 and 100 percent of the foreign 
invoice value or price of the goods. In 
1938, a trade agreement was reached 
between the United States and the 
United Kingdom whereby the former 
lowered ad valorem rates on all, and spe- 
cific rates on one item of lower-cost 
British fabrics. 

In prewar years, American production 
was in the moderate-price range, whereas 
United Kingdom exports to this country 
were largely of high-quality fancy woven 
goods, mostly for men’s wear. Prior to 
the trade agreement fewer than a half 
dozen American mills, producing mostly 
worsteds and having a relatively small 
proportion of total output of all mills, 
made fabrics comparable to the bulk 
of imports 

Low raw-material cost is a basic fac- 
tor, in addition to low labor costs, in de- 
termining Britain’s competitive position 
in marketing wool fabrics. The United 
Kingdom obtains the greater part of its 
consumed wool from its dominions at a 
price below that produced in the United 
States. Although the United States duty 
rate on Empire wools, comparable to 
most finer United States wools, is 34 
cents per pound clean, prices of domes- 
tic American wools offered for sale by 
Commodity Credit Corporation in mid- 
1945 were 15 to 22 cents per clean pound 
higher than for similar duty-paid foreign 
wools. In late fall, sale prices of wools 
held by the United States Government 
were reduced about 16 cents per clean 
pound to partially offset this differential. 

Related to this is the problem of dis- 
posing of war-accumulated Empire 
wools. At the beginning of the con- 
flict a war-purchase plan was evolved 
for the United Kingdom to buy the en- 
tire clip of its dominions for the duration 
plus one full season thereafter. But on 
June 30, 1945, raw-wool stocks belonging 
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Cropping machine in a British mill 


Unit Value, Unit Weight, and Equivalent 
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Courtesy Manchester Guardian Commercial 


used to level the surface fibers. 


td Valorem Duty Rate of Wool Fabric Imports 


into United States from United Kingdom, 1939-45 ' 





Unit value 


dollars per Unit weight (ounces per 
square yard 


Equivalent 
ad valorem 


square yard duty rate ? 





(percent) 
Iter 
Jan Jan 
1030) «1041 1044 Sept 1939  §=1941 10443 Sept 1939 | 1941 
1945 1945 3 
Worsted 
Value $0.80 per pound and k 0. 46 n.s.s 10.4 ‘ n.s.s n.s.s 101 95 
Value over $0.80 to $1.25 per pound 55 $0. 76 5.8 n.s.s 9.3 10.6) n.s.s n.s.s 92 “4 
Value over $1.25, to $2 per pound 62 7s n.s.s 6.6 8.0 | n.s.s n.s.s 73 72 
Value over $2 per pound 1.25 | 1.13 8 I 7.8 6.9 n.s.s n.s.s ) 54 
Woolens 
Value $0.80 per pound and less iy is 10.9 13.0 71 109 
Value over $0.80, to $1.25 per pound 70 gS $0. 70 10.7 12.0 ‘ 0.4 61 RS 
Value over $1.25, to $2 per pound 74) «1.08 20 1.19 8.3 10.9 13.0 11.9 101 73 
Value over $2 per pound 1. 33 1. 34 76 1. OS &. 2 7.8 &. 6 9.6 RS 55 
n. s. s.: Not shown separately 
Based on accompanying table of imports into United States from United Kingdom. Unit value does not include 
duty 
? Actual rates of duty on worsteds and woolens imported into the United States are as follows: Value $0.80 per pound 
and less—agreement rate, 40 cents per pound plus 45 percent; 1930 tariff rate, 50 cents per pound plus 50 percent. Value 


over $0.80 to $1.25 per pound 
plus 50 percent. Value over $1.25 to 
rate, M) cent er pound plus 55 percent 
1930 tariff rate, 50 cents per pound plus 60 percent 
as percent of fore 
and 1945 are not available 


Data for 1044 and 1945 include worsteds with woolens 


‘ Base figure negligible 


source’ U.S, Department of Commerce 


to the United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa 
were greater than the entire annual 
world wool output and equal to 2 years 
of their local production. It was esti- 
mated that the world carry-over into the 
1945-46 season would approximate more 
than 4,500,000,000 pounds, grease basis, 
or three times the average annual carry- 
over from 1934-38. Thus, about three- 


igreement rate, 50 cents per pound plus 40 percent; 1930 tariff rate, 50 cents per pound 
$2 per pound—agreement rate, 50 cents per pound plus 40 percent; 1930 tariff 

Value over $2 per pound—agreement rate, 50 cents per pound plus 35 percent; 
Equivalent rates shown above in table are for total calculated duty 
1 invoice value for all countries, but United Kingdom furnished bulk of imports 


Data for 1944 


quarters of world wool stocks in the sec- 
ond half of 1945 were owned by the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Supply. 

It is estimated that 12 to 14 years will 
be required to dispose of Empire postwar 
wool stocks at supported prices, and a 
joint organization of the United King- 
dom and the three dominion wool pro- 
ducers has been formed to handle the 
project. A major cause of the accumula- 
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tverage Prices of Wool Manufactures in 
United Kingdom, 19387 and 19389 


[Dollars per pound ! 
I 


Product 2 | 19837 | 1939 
Tops, 64s 0. 73 0, 46 
Tops, 48s .48 . 34 
Yarns, worsted 1.03 79 
Cloth, serge, 16 ounces 1. 46 1. 21 


Converted to dollars at average annual prevailing 
rates of exchange. 

2 Full grades are as follows: Tops in oil, merino, 64s, 
average. ‘Tops in oil, crossbred colonial, carded, 48s 
average. Yarns, worsted, weaving, 2/48s, 64s average. 
Cloth; serges, 16 ounces, indigo, average of 64s, 60s, and 
6s. 

March 1941, 


Source: ‘‘Woolen Manufacturing,”’ 


United Kingdom. 


Average Market Prices of Selected Wool 
Products in United States, 1939-45 





Dollars per linear yard, 
mill 


Item | 

| | Jan.- 

1939 | 1941 | 1944 | Sept. 

| } 1945 

Flannel, (8 ounce) 1.31 | 1.45 | 1.68 1. 68 
Overcoating, top ; | 2.16 | 2.28 | 2.44 2. 44 
Serge (15-ounce) ---| 1.92 | 2.39 | n. a. n. a. 
Uniform serge (12 ounce) | 2.23 | 2.76 | 3.29 3. 29 


Dollars per pound 


Jan.- 
1939 | 1941 1944 | Sept. 
1945 

Yarn, 2/40s, 44 blood, weav- | 
ing | 1.47 | 1.871 2.15 | 2.15 
Yarn, 2/50s, fine, weaving 1.66 | 2.10 | 2.45 2. 45 
Tops ! : 0.90 | 1.25 | 1.27] 1.31 


Cents per pound, 
scoured basis 





Jan.- 
1939 | 1941 | 1944 | Sept. 
1945 
Domestic wool, Boston 
Territory 64s, 70s, 80s, | 
staple combing &3 109} 119; 119 
56s combing 69 91} 105} 105 
Foreign wool, in bond 2: | 
Australian, 64s, 70s, good | 
top making at 52 70 72 75 





n. a.==Not available. 
Annual average prices of wool top futures for nearby 
contracts, New York. 
2 Not including duty of 34 cents per pound clean 
content. 


Source: Department of Labor; Department of Agri- 
culture: Wool Associates of New York Cotton Exchange, 
Inc 


tion of raw supplies was the elimination 
of the Axis countries as buyers. Before 
the war Germany and Japan imported 
1,000,000,000 pounds annually, or one- 
third the world production of apparel 
wools, and they are not expected to re- 
sume mill operations for some time to 
come. France and Belgium also were 
importers of appreciable quantities of 
wool for their fabric industries, but these 
nations are expected to be slow in return- 
ing to normal capacity, because of war 
damage to the plants. The United States 
purchased large quantities of Empire 
wools during the war as a stock pile to 
serve emergency needs, but as military 
requirements disappear, even with larger 
(Continued on p. 43) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or 
in United States representations. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Unit of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual 
precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and ajl transactions are subject to pre- 
vailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as ex- 
port opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are preceeding now 
with negotiations for business when con- 
ditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


|[NNMBERS SHOWN HERE REFER TO NUMBERED 
ITEMS IN SECTIONS BELOW] 


Agricultural Equipment: 14. . 

Automobiles and Automotive Equipment: 2, 
5, 6, 14. 

Chemicals: 9, 10, 14. 

Clothing: 13, 14, 23. 

Construction Material: 14. 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances 
12, 14, 17, 29. 

Foodstuffs: 19, 21. 

General Merchandise: .10. 

Glass and Glassware: 14, 15 

Hardware: 11, 14, 17. 

Hotel Equipment: 7, 12. 

Household Appliances: 6, 8, 13, 14, 27. 

Industrial Equipment: 1, 10, 14, 18, 25. 

Jewelry: 13. 

Leather Goods: 14, 22. 

Lumber: 10. 

Machinery: 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 14, 16, 20, 24, 31. 

Motors: 5, 10, 14. 

Novelties: 13. 

Office Equipment: 8, 14. 

Oils: 26. 

Paper: 10, 13, 14. 

Pharmaceuticals: 6, 14. 

Photographic Equipment: 6, 30. 

Radios: 6, 8, 14. 

Sanitary Equipment: 14. 

Sporting Goods: 11, 28. 

Textiles: 3, 4, 6, 11, 13. 

Toilet Preparations: 11. 


2, 8, 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Michael Langtree, 4 Luxor 
Parade, Roseville, representing Kelly & Lewis 
Ltd., Sidney Cooke Pty. Ltd., and K. G. Luke 
Pty. Ltd., all of Melbourne, Victoria, is inter- 


ested in centrifugal pump design, boiler feed; 
wire-drawing machinery; automatic weigh- 
ing and packing machinery—mail; primarily 
in consulting on technical matters and ob- 
taining information on prices ad deliveries. 
To arrive: January 1946, via New York. 
Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. mail ad- 
dress: c/o J. Garside, Esq., Australian Trade 
Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Worcester, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Washington, 
San Francisco, Pasadena. Mr. Langtree is a 
mechanical engineer, specializing in hydrau- 
lics and is an associate of the Institution of 
Engineers, Australia 

2. Bolivia—Samuel Howson, La Paz, is in- 
terested in the purchase of automobiles, ma- 
chinery, and appliances of all kinds. He is 
presently in this country for a visit of 4 
months. U. S. mail address: c/o McAlpin 
Hotel, Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, 
Chicago. 

3. Chile—Boris Subelman of Subelman, 
Flimen y Cia., Indepedencia 439 (Casilla 
6568), Santiago, is interested in cotton and 
rayon yarns, and hosiery-knitting machines 
To arrive: January 4, 1946, via Miami 
Length of visit: indefinite. U. S. mail ad- 
dress: c/o Chilean Consulate General, 61 
Broadway, New York City. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, and other cities having 
knitting-machine manufacturers and knit- 
ting mills 

4. Colombia—José Abadi, representing Fa- 
brica Nacional de Tejidos “Lafayette” (Abadi 
& Michaan), 10-54 Calle 12, Bogota, is inter- 
ested in purchasing rayon yarn. He is pres- 
ently in this country for a visit of 2 months 
U.S. mail address: % Hillel Ruben, 1420 Ocean 
Parkway, Brooklyn 30, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Washington 

5. Colombia—Gustavo Pradilla of Gustavo 
& Co., Edificio Lopez, Bogota, is interested in 
agricultural machinery, Diesel stationary 
motors and other general motor equipment 
and accessories. He is presently in this coun- 
try for a visit of 1 month. U.S. mail address 

Oliver Corp., 2 Rector Street, New York 
City; Oliver Corp., 400 West Madison 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New York 
City, Chicago, Canton 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Egypt—Gabriel Talhami of Talhami 
Bros., Nile Film, Ltd., 20 Sharia Adly Pasha, 
Cairo, is interested in machinery, cars, radios, 
refrigerators, films, pharaceuticals, tertiles. 











Import Opportunity 


Netherlands —Langerveld 


& Henni, 110 Sneeuwbalstraat, 
The Hague. Product for export: 
Small original oil painting of 


typical Dutch scenes. The sizes 
are about 7 by 942 and 5'%4 by 6'2 
inches with frame. Prices range 
from $1.25 to $3.00 complete, in- 
cluding frame, f. o. b. vessel, Rot- 
terdam. Samples are available, 
on loan, from the Commercial In- 
telligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington. 























He is presently in this country for a visit of 
4 months. U. S. mail address: Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth and Park Avenue, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis. 

7. Iceland—Ragnar Thordarson, Oldugata 
2, Reykjavik, representing Hotel & Restaurant 
Owners Association of Iceland, Adalstraeti 9, 
Reykjavik, is interested in hotel design, hote] 
furnishings and hotel equipment. He is pres- 
ently in this country for a visit of 6 months. 
U. S. mail address: ©, Federation of Iceland, 
Cooperative Societies, 30 Broad Street, New 
York City Itinerary: New York, Boston, 


Minneapolis, Washington, Chicago, Log 
Angcles. 
8. Morocco—Elias Bendrihem, 33 Rue 


d'Italie, Tangier, is interested in the purchase 
of radios, electric refrigerators, electric appli- 
ances, typewriters, household appliances. 
He is presently in this country until February 
28, 1946. U.S. mail address: “, Jacob Cohe, 
366 Broadway, New York City Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Detroit 

9. Norway—Mikal Fijellanger, representing 
Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab, 
Solligaten 7, Oslo, is interested in chemical 
developments in the United States during the 
war. He is presently in this country for a 
visit of 3 months U. S. mail address: % 
Norwegian Consulate General, 115 Broad 
Street, New York City. Itinerary: Wilming- 
ton, Tennessee Valley; other important chem- 
ical and nitrate manufacturing centers. Mr. 
Mikal Fjellanger will be accompanied by Mr. 
Olaf Jensen and Mr. Thor Brandtzaeg 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

10. Peru—Luis Schydlowsky, Coca 465, Lima, 
is interested in direct contacts with producers 
of all kinds of industrial machinery, espe- 
cially for mining, sugar, and tertile indus- 
tries; Diesel motors; iron and steel products 
(wire and pipes) ; lumber; paper, heavy chem- 
icals; general commodities. He is presently 
in this country for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. 
U. S. mail address Frank Luria, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Itinerary: Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Houston, Los An- 
geles, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland (Oregon), San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle 

11. South Africa—Cyril Ernest French of 
French and Hockley, St. Mary’s Terrace, Port 
Elizabeth, is interested in the representation 
for soft goods, hardware, and toilet requisites: 
also sporting goods. To arrive: late December 
1945. Length of visit: 2 months. U. S. mail 
address: c/o Barclays Bank, 120 Broadway, 
New York. Itinerary: New York 

12. South Africa—-Werner Hinder, repre- 
senting Hildebrand’s (Pty.) Ltd. 40 St. 
George's Street, Capetown, is interested in 
restaurant and hotel equipment, and electri- 
cal appliances. He is presently in this coun- 
try for a visit of 6months. U.S. mail address: 
c/o Barclays Bank, 120 Broadway. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

13. South Africa—William Parry, represent- 
ing Afrimeric Distributors (Pty.) Ltd., Aegis 
House, 133 Longmarket Street, Capetown, is 
interested in obtaining agencies for all types 
of tertile piece goods; men’s, ladies’, chil- 
dren’s wearing apparel; outerwear, underwear, 
hosiery, fancy goods, novelty lines, imitation 
jewelry, cutlery, wrapping paper and fancy 
paper. To arrive: February or March 1946, 
via New York. Length of visit: 1 month. 
U. S. mail address: c/o Barclays Bank (D. ©. 
& O.), 120 Broadway, New York City. 
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14. Syria—William A. Campbell, President 
of American Levant Co., S. A., P. O. Box 800, 
Beirut, Lebanon, is interested in securing 

encies for agricultural equipment, automo- 
tive equipment, building materials, chemicals, 
clothing, electrical equipment and appliances, 
glassware, hardware, household appliances, 
industrial equipment, iron and steel, leather 
goods, general machinery, motors, office sup- 
plies, paper, pharmaceuticals, radio, refriger- 
ators, sanitary equipment. He is presently in 
this country until January 15, 1946. U. S. 
mail address: 2729 Daniel Road, Chevy Chase 
15, Maryland. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Export Opportunities 


15. Belgium—F. Crickx, 96, rue Ferd. 
Lenoir, Brussels, desires purchase quotations 
on plexiglass, decorative glass or glass substi- 
tute for interior decoration. 

16. Belgium Etablissements G. BounyS.A. 
68, rue de Birmingham, Brussels, desire pur- 
chase quotations on “Locknitt” hosiery ma- 
chines and warper beams. 

17. Belgium Etablissements Th. Eekman 

& Fils, 25, rue du Sceptre, Brussels, desire pur- 
chase quotations on all types of closures, 
blinds, shutters, grilles, jalousies, folding, 
rolling doors and accessories; electric alarm 
systems—residence and industrial. 
"18. Belgium—L. & S. Sacrez Freres, 26, rue 
Ernest Charles, Marcinelle (Charleroi), desire 
purchase quotations on electric- or gasoline- 
powered chain saws for felling and cutting 
up trees 

19. Belgium—-La Carbonique Belge S. A.., 
1-3, rue Metropole, Scheten-Antwerp, desire 
purchase quotations on /rosted foodstuffs 
(fruit, vegetables, fish) 

20. Belgium—Paul Neusy, 148, rue de la 
Station, Anderlues, desire purchase quota- 
tions on chain-making machinery (electric 
welding). 

21. Belgium—Preserva S. A., 6-10, rue de 
Bruxelles, Antwerp, desire purchase quota- 
tions on canned fruits (apricots, peaches, 
pineapple, pears), canned fish (salmon, pil- 
chards, crab, lobster) 

22. Belgium—F. Rubay-Godefroid, 6-8, rue 
Vigneron, Falisolle, desire purchase quota- 
tions on shoes, slippers, leather goods 

23. Bolivia—Federico La Faye (“La Faye 
and Michel”), Avenida Camacho No. 308, 
Casilla 1135, La Paz, desires purchase quota- 
tions on nylon hosiery for women—54 gage 
or as sheer as possible; desires samples and 
catalogs, showing qualities and colors. 

24. Bolivia—José Rancati, Casilla 612, La 
Paz, desires purchase quotations on machin- 
ery for the manufacture of chocolate prod- 
ucts—cacao separator, cacao peeler; toaster; 
crusher; cleaner and classifier; refiner with 
several cylinders; mill with several segments; 
hydraulic press, 10 molds; mixer, 2 cylinders; 
double centrifugal mixer; cacao cake crusher; 
cacao and sugar powderer; beater; stuffing 
beater; chocolate-coating machine; choco- 
late-wrapping machine 

25. England—FE. Hill Aldam & Co. Ltd., Bri- 
tannic Works, Haselmere Avenue, Earlsfield, 
London, 8. W. 18, desire purchase quotations 
on rolling mill for light strips as used in the 
manufacture of sliding doors. 

26. Netherlands—S. Bongartz, 141 Lange 
Nieuwstraat, Schiedam, desire purchase quo- 
tations on lubricating oil—lots of 50-ton 
motor oils; gasoline, gas oil and kerosene— 
mixed bulk cargoes of about 10,000 tons; 
gasoline—70 octane; gas oil, Diesel index 
40-42; kerosene, specific gravity 815. 

27. Netherlands—Hart, Nibbrig & Greeve, 
9la Parkstraat, The Hague, desires purchase 
quotations on household sewing machines— 
hand operated, foot operated, electric oper- 
ated—current, 220 volts, a. c. 50 cycles. 

28. Netherlands—Langerveld & Henni, 110 
Sneeuwbalstraat, The Hague, desire purchase 
quotations on tennis strings, silk and cat gut, 
table-tennis balls. 

29. Netherlands—N. V. voorheen Ruhaak 
& Co., 4 Korte Vijverberg, The Hague, desire 
purchase quotations on high-quality com- 
plete electric kitchen equipment for ocean- 
going vessels, such as cooking stoves, ovens, 
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Printing Equipment for 
Turkey 


The long wartime period dur- 
ing which printing presses and re- 
lated supplies were denied Turkish 
users has left the country in need 
of new printing equipment, says a 
recent report from the American 
Embassy at Ankara. Inquiries 
for new presses are now being 
made in Great Britain and the 
United States by both established 
and projected publishing houses 
in Turkey, and the Embassy is in- 
terested in receiving information 
pertaining to the availability of 
such equipment. To that end, the 
Embassy requests that catalogs, 
prices, and other information be 
sent to the Embassy by United 
States manufacturers of medium- 
sized presses—for use in answer- 
ing inquiries from local firms. 
The Embassy is particularly in- 
terested in having information as 
to probable delivery dates. 























bakery machines (dough-kneading ma- 
chines), dish washers, knife polishers, coffee 
grinders, coffee percolators, cream- and egg- 
whipping devices, potato-peeling machines— 
current, 220 volts, a. c. 

30. Netherlands—J. P. Vos, 15 Bazarstraat, 
The Hague, desires purchase quotations on 
moving-picture films—8 and 16 mm., unex- 
posed and exposed; amateur movie-picture 
cameras and projectors—8 mm. for sound, 
and 16 mm for sound and silent; waistcoat 
pocket photographic apparatus—smallest di- 
mensions; photographic chemicals, all kinds; 
photographic paper, standard dimensions. 

31. Syria—The Syrian Industrial Corp., 
Aleppo, is interested in the purchase of ma- 
chinery and equipment for use in a vege- 
table-oil mill which the company plans to 
erect. The firm is a recently organized cor- 
poration, reported backed by a group of in- 
fluential businessmen and landowners in 
Aleppo. Details as to capacity, size of plant, 
and construction plans are not available, and 
interested United States firms should cor- 
respond directly with the company in Syria. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 





Essentials of Success 
In Foreign Trade 


(Continued from p. 4) 


But regardless of whether or not the 
importer combines this operation with 
exporting, he has definite responsibilities. 
He must provide his AMerican customer 
with high quality at an economical price. 
He must deal honestly and in good faith 
with his foreign suppliers. And, above 
all else, he must maintain the good repu- 
tation of the United States abroad. For 
in the postwar years, fair dealing is more 
than a private moral responsibility—it is 
a public duty of the first importance. 


Today's Vistas 


Suffice to say, the future holds bright 
opportunities and definite obligations for 
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the individual businessman as well as 
the Nation. In the meantime, what is 
happening today? 

A large share of our trade controls 
have been removed. Ship sailings and 
air-transport flights are becoming daily 
more frequent, and there is a world-wide 
clamoring for American goods. 

Established foreign traders are re- 
building their staffs which, in many 
cases, were drastically reduced during the 
war. And new firms have been organ- 
ized to enter the field of international 
trade. At present, however, both new 
and old traders are being hampered by 
shortages of merchandise, the import 
controls still retained by foreign govern- 
ments, and the lack of dollar exchange in 
many markets abroad. 

As for imports, they are being held 
back for the following reasons: European 
countries have not yet been able to pro- 
duce a sufficient amotint of exportable 
goods. The exchange situation is far 
from stable. There are understandable 
delays and difficulties in reestablishing 
trade connections in war-torn regions. 
And lastly, there are the break-downs in 
inland transportation, particularly in 
Europe. 


Heartening Manifestations 


One of the most encouraging aspects in 
the current picture is the attitude 
toward foreign investments. Prospects 
are considered exceptional as soon as 
stable world conditions are in sight. In 
the meantime, investors are feeling their 
way cautiously, determined to avoid the 
mistakes of the last postwar period. So 
far, the trend is for investments to go 
into equity rather than loan financing. 

In the meantime, the stage is being set 
by our transportation companies and by 
travel agencies for a healthy upsurge in 
world travel, which is an important “in- 
visible” import [see article beginning on 
p. 5of this issue]. In fact, the combina- 
tion of the right kind of investment plus 
a steady flow of Americans visiting and 
spending in other countries will help ma- 
terially in reaching our goal of a two-way 
balanced world trade. 


Rare Opportunities 


Yes, from all angles the future in inter- 
national trade appears’ exceedingly 
bright. This is important, not only from 
the viewpoint of the individual business- 
man or of any particular area but also 
for the entire country and the world. 
For if we, as a Nation, are to rid ourselves 
of the intangible fears that beset us to- 
day, we must live and act as true citizens 
of the world. 

This means that we must go cut and 
seize every possibility to trade abroad 
and discharge every obligation surround- 
ing that possibility. If we do this, we 
will inevitably develop world understand- 
ing. 

Thus business—world-minded busi- 
ness—has the rare opportunity to enjoy 
success in international trade and, what 
is far more important, to lead the way 
in building a lasting peace. 
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Late AIRGRAMS , 


Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Mexico 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Mexico City) 


Railroad stoppages, strikes, and ex- 
panded import control adversely affected 
the business situation in Mexico during 
the early part of December. Prices con- 
tinued their upward trend, as indicated 
by the General Wholesale Price Index 
for Mexico City which rose to 263.0 
(1929=100) in November, as compared 
with 256.7 in October, 242.2 in June, and 
223.2 in January 1945. 

Among favorable factors were some- 
what increased production, easing of the 
cement situation, full employment, re- 
moval of numerous commodities from 
export control, the bolstering effect of a 
$20,000,000 loan by the Export-Import 
Bank to finance electrification projects, 
and activation of import order place- 
ments reportedly running into hundreds 
of millions of pesos. 

The interruption of services on Mex- 
ico’s National Railway System, resulting 
from jurisdictional labor disputes, seri- 
ously affected commercial and industrial 
activities. Freight-rate increases, rang- 
ing from 20 to 60 percent and effective 
as of January 1, 1946 were authorized de- 
spite protests filed by shippers and re- 
ceivers. Motor-fuel shortages engen- 
dered by the railway workers’ strikes also 
occassioned delays and hardships to 
tourists from the United States. 

Mexico’s exports of petroleum have 
dropped from 75 percent of production 
before the war to 25 percent of produc- 
tion today, according to press releases. 
This decrease in exports is attributed to 
increased domestic consumption and re- 
traction of foreign markets. The com- 
pletion of the high-octane refinery on 
the outskirts of Mexico City is now pre- 
dicted for March 1, i946. Output of this 
new plant is expected to ameliorate fuel 
shortages which have chronically af- 
fected transport and industry during the 
past year. Machinery and equipment for 
“Petroleos Mexicanos,” the semiofficial 
oil company of Mexico, is said to be ar- 
riving from the United States at the rate 
of five carloads a day. 

Of major importance to United States 
importers and exporters were the official 
measures resulting in the removal of 178 
items from the export-control list on 
November 30, 1945, and the imposition of 
import control over commodities covered 
by 74 paragraphs of the Mexican Import 
Tariff effective December 5, 1945. Com- 
modities of great importance to both 
Mexican economy and United States 
trade with Mexico appear in both lists. 

A Presidential Decree transferred con- 
trol of imports of rayon fiber and yarn to 
the Ministry of National Economy on No- 
vember 22 and abolished the Rayon Dis- 
tributing Committee, which has allocated 


fiber to consumers since February of this 
year. Industries may now make direct 
importation in amounts, if available, up 
to each consumer’s demonstrated maxi- 
mum capacity. 

The Mexican Chamber of Deputies has 
passed a project of law which replaces 
the Decree of June 29. 1944, and requires 
foreign enterprises, or Mexican enter- 
prises with foreign membership, to ob- 
tain a special permit from the Ministry 
of Foreign Relations for establishment or 
operation in Mexico. The purpose of the 
law is to protect Mexican interests from 
foreign domination. Industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, mining, and forest ex- 
ploitation, as well as certain other activ- 
ities, are included in the project. The 
bill, which is now before the Senate, al- 
lows the Ministry of Foreign Relations 
certain discretionary powers. 

This law, together with previous meas- 
ures designed to control the investment 
of foreign capital in Mexico and to regu- 
late the exercise of professions by aliens, 
is a further instance of the implementa- 
tion that is being given to Mexico's stated 
policy of safeguarding national inter- 
ests of all kinds. A revised Immigration 
Law is being submitted to the Mexican 
Congress for the same purpose. At the 
same time, Mexican officials emphasize 
that the Government’s policy is not in- 
tended to impede legitimate financial 
or technical assistance from abroad, but 
rather to channelize and control it. 

Mexico’s industrial growth since 1940 
has been phenomenal, especially during 
the past 2 years, as evidenced by the re- 
lease of preliminary compilations of the 
1945 Industrial Census. Factories in the 
nation now number 28,513 and employ 
512,399 workers, as compared with 
13.510 establishments in 1940 employing 
389,953 workers. The annual pay roll 
amounts to 1,002,222,804 pesos, as com- 
pared with a pay roll of 568,381,284 pesos 
in 1940. Transportation enterprises of 
all kinds, which numbered 1,234 in 1940, 
have increased to 4,876. Within the next 
12 months the foregoing figures are ex- 
pected to increase substantially, as new 
industries now under construction or 
projected go into operation. 

The Mexican Congress has authorized 
the issuance by the Federal Government 
of two 10,000,000-peso bond issues. One, 
to finance improvements in the port of 
Veracruz, is called Bonds of the State of 
Veracruz for 1945; the other, known as 
Bonds of the Public Debt, is for general 
purposes. 

No more Mexican laborers will be al- 
lowed to contract work in the United 
States, and arrangements are being 
made by the Mexican Ambassador to 
Washington for the orderly repatriation 
of the workers still in the United States. 
During the war Mexican workers in the 
United States under joint supervision of 


the two governments reached a peak of 
135,000 and contributed materially to the 
United States war effort. The savings 
of such workers, which were remitted to 
Mexico, perceptibly increased the for. 
eign-exchange reserves of that’ country, 

The Fourth National Convention of the 
Mexican Hotel Association convened in 
Guadalajara, State of Jalisco, on Decem- 
ber 8 with an attendance of about 300 
members, including 8 delegates from the 
United States and 2 each from Canada 
and Cuba. The meeting considered plans 
for large-scale expansion of Mexico's 
hotel and tourist-camp facilities with a 
view to accommodating the greatly in- 
creased tourist business that is antici- 
pated in Mexico. The Convention urged 
that air lines be extended and that new 
roads be constructed. It recommended 
(1) approval of a code of ethics to goy- 
ern the business; (2) a more effective 
set of rules for local hotel associations: 
(3) a Nalional Hotel Bank for financing 
the industry; and (4) the establishment 
of a hotel school to train personnel. 

A destructive fire occurred in Yucatan 
on December 12 in which a henequen 
cordage mill and 16,000 bales of binder 
twine were lost. 


Cuba 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Habana, Cuba) 


With the holiday shopping season in 
full swing, the business movement 
throughout Cuba continues brisk, with 
prices well maintained. A few of the 
articles that were scarce or unobtainable 
during the war. including passenger cars, 
electric irons, and nylon hosiery, are re- 
entering the market, although in general 
the picture is still one of shortages in 
most lines of merchandise. 

The supply of local food products is 
seasonally improved, but supplies of corn, 
feed, dairy products, meat, and eggs con- 
tinue inadequate and high in price. The 
rainy season, however, continued until 
November, sufficiently late to provide 
good growing conditions for all food 
crops, including sugarcane. The 1946 
sugar crop is now forecast at about 4,- 
750,000 short tons, and the Cuban com- 
mission designated to negotiate its sale to 
the United States Government returned 
to Washington early in December. The 
successful conclusion of the negotiations 
has been retarded, however, mainly be- 
cause of the insistence on the part of the 
Cubans for guaranties of Cubas’ future 
position in the United tates sugar market 
which apparently can be given only by 
Congress. 

Increased fall tobacco plantings are 
reported, and a large crop is expected 
next spring. Potato plantings also have 
been increased substantially, although 
the acreage devoted to winter vegetables 
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for export is well below prewar levels, 
principally because of the lack of as- 
surance that adequate shipping space 
on refrigerated vessels plying between 
Habana and New York will be available. 

Production of both henequen fiber and 
rope continues large, and cordage pro- 
ducers are striving to complete their 1945 
contracts with the United States Com- 
mercial Co. which, after the end of the 
year, will limit its purchases to henequen 
fiber. Cordage producers are therefore 
actively searching for export outlets, 
especially in the United States. 

According to unofficial prelimiary fig- 
ures, Cuba’s imports during November 
totaled 208,610 long tons, as compared 
with 236,788 long tons in November 1944. 
Imports during the first 11 months of 
1945, however, which totaled 2,578,992 
long tons, exceeded the 2,207,163 long 
tons imported during the corresponding 
period in 1944. Exports in November, 
mainly because of further sharp declines 
in sugar shipments, dropped to 195,453 
long tons, as compared with 534,658 long 
tons in November 1944. Total Cuban ex- 
ports for the 11-month period were sim- 
ilarly less than the 1944 level—4,891,930 
long tons compared with 5,920,919 long 
tons. 

Labor unrest continues. Strikes are 
in progress at three sugar mills owned 
by the United States, although a threat- 
ened general strike in the sugar industry 
has apparently been averted as a result 
of an agreement between canefield work- 
ers and planters on compliance with 
wage-increase decrees enacted earlier in 
the year. Sugar workers, however, are 
actively agitating for the extension, dur- 
ing 1946, of present wage legislation un- 
der which they would receive wage in- 
creases commensurate with any increase 
in the sales price of sugar. 

A wage controversy in the garment in- 
dustry, which paralyzed operations in 
about 70 shops in Habana and affected 
3,500 workers, has been terminated with 
the appointment of an industry-labor 
committee to draw up a new wage tariff. 
Seizure by employees of three radio sta- 
tions in Habana in protest against non- 
acceptance of their wage and other de- 
mands resulted in the stations’ operation 
by government technical personnel for 
several weeks, following which the sta- 
tions were returned to the control of their 
owners and management-labor negotia- 
tions on the points at issue were initiated, 

A slow-down strike in the port of Ha- 
bana, which arose from wage demands 
for a period during which work was in- 
terrupted by adverse weather conditions 
and which affected five War Shipping 
Administration vessels, was terminated 
when the workers agreed to submit their 
demands to government authority for 
decision. 

Manganese production continues to de- 
cline, although the output of nickel ox- 
ide, copper, and chromite is sustained at 
normal rates. Distribution and con- 
sumption controls over all petroleum 
products, except gasoline, were removed 
by the Government effective December 1. 
Restrictions on gasoline sales, despite 
adequate supplies, are being maintained 
for the present to provide a continued 
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for next summer. 


governmental barriers to trade. 








Negotiations for Trade-Barrier Reduction Planned for 
Next Spring 


The Department of State has sent invitations to the following countries 
to participate in negotiations some time next spring for the reduction of 
trade barriers: Australia, Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Canada, China, Cuba, 
Czechslovakia, France, Holland, India, New Zealand, South Africa, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom. 

This preliminary meeting would be held prior to the general International 
Conference on Trade and Employment which it is hoped may be convened 


This preliminary meeting, if it occurs, will have two purposes: (1) To 
prepare projects for consideration by the general Conference. 
tiate agreements among the participating countries for the reduction of 


The latter agreements, so far as the United States is concerned, would 
be negotiated under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Those invitations have just been sent, and there has not yet been time 
for any of the countries concerned to reply to them. It is therefore not now 
possible to say what countries will participate or where the meeting or meet- 
ings will occur or when they will occur. 

If and when the other countries concerned indicate their readiness to par- 
ticipate in negotiating with the United States for the reduction of trade 
barriers, the usual formal notice of intention to negotiate trade agree- 
ments will be published, and hearings will be called before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information for the presentation of the views of all interested 
persons both as to concessions which may be sought from the United States 
and as to those to be asked from the other countries concerned. 


(2) To nego- 

















outlet in the form of motor fuel for lo- 
cally produced alcohol. 

Government and private construction 
activity continued extremely active, with 
the demand for cement, despite heavy 
imports, still in excess of the supply. 
The fourth kiln of the local cement 
company, it is expected, will be placed in 
operation before the end of the year and 
should relieve the situation materially. 

Although the tourist season has be- 
gun, traffic has not reached expecta- 
tions, principally because of a lack of 
passenger boats. Airplane facilities be- 
tween Habana and Miami have been in- 
creased but many tourists are presum- 
ably awaiting the restoration of ocean 
travel. 

The financial position of the Cuban 
Government continues highly satisfac- 
tory, despite the fact that earlier esti- 
mates of 1945 revenue receipts may have 
to be reduced by several million pesos as 
a result of duty exemptions and tax re- 
ductions decreed by the present Govern- 
ment since its assumption of office on 
October 10, 1944. 

The 1946 budget bill has been passed 
by the House, but no action has so far 
been taken by the Senate. The pros- 
pects for its enactment before the end 
of the year are therefore doubtful. 

According to the press, the Cuban Gov- 
ernment proposes to convert into bullion 
79,978,000 pesos in 1-peso disks deposited 
in Treasury vaults as part coverage for 
silver certificates in circulation. This 
silver reportedly will be sold and the 
proceeds employed in the purchase of 
additional gold bullion, thereby further 
increasing Cuba’s gold reserves, which 
now total approximately $195,000,000. 

The President on December 5, 1945, 
sent a message to the Senate recom- 
mending Cuba’s adherence to the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreement and urging it to 
pass the necessary implementing legis- 


lation before December 31, 1945. In 
view of the short time available, how- 
ever, it is questionable whether action 
will be taken before that date. 


Chile 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Santiago, Chile) 


Business on the whole was satisfac- 
tory during the latter part of November 
and early December, but the general sit- 
uation has been characterized by a con- 
tinued shortage of imported materials 
as a result of delayed deliveries by for- 
eign suppliers and increasingly restric- 
tive import and exchange-control poli- 
cies of the Chilean Government. 

Retail trade during the last 4 weeks 
maintained a generally higher level than 
in the preceding 4-week period. The 
wholesale trade was spotty but was more 
active because of increased buying by re- 
tailers who had previously postponed 
purchases in expectation of lower prices. 
Wholesale stocks were generally low, and 
trade continued to be hampered by un- 
certainty regarding delivery dates of im- 
ported goods. 

The downward trend in domestic man- 
ufacturing continued, with the excep- 
tion of woolen-cloth mills which have 
maintained a steady volume of produc- 
tion. The Sociedad de Fomento Fabril 
reports that the metallurgical industries 
were severely affected by a shortage of 
imported raw materials, particularly tin 
plate and black steel sheets. Manufac- 
turers of miscellaneous rubber products 
were greatly hampered by a shortage of 
crude rubber. 

The demand for radios, office equip- 
ment, and electric motors was reported 
particularly strong, but stocks were very 
low .and imports were restricted. All 
types of textile machinery also were in 
strong demand. Looms (not available 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Restrictions on the Weight of 
Goods Shipped by Post Relaxred—The 
prohibition of the exportation by post 
from Australia, by any person, firm or 
company, or agent or agents therefor, of 
any goods exceeding in the aggregate 50 
pounds gross weight in any one calendar 
month, unless with the written consent 
of the Minister of Trade and Customs, 
was revoked by Customs Proclamation 
No. 635 published in The Commonwealth 
of Australia Gazette No. 173 on Septem- 
ber 7, 1945. ‘There is now no limitation 
on the quantity or weight of goods that 
may be exported by post to approved des- 
tinations covered only by the general 
customs export regulations. 

Export Controls on Waste, Used, and 
Second-Hand Paper, and Coal, Including 
Lignite, Liberalized.—Exports from Aus- 
tralia of waste, used, and second-hand 
paper, and of coal, including lignite, to 
approved destinations are allowed by the 
Australian customs authorities on and 
after September 7, 1945, according to re- 
cent orders. Formerly, these commodi- 
ties were not exported unless the con- 
sent in writing of the Minister of Trade 
and Customs to the exportation of the 
goods was first obtained. 


Bermuda 


Transport and Communication 


Expiration of Motorcar Act.—The Ber- 
muda Railway Co., Ltd., operates as a 
common carrier on routes from Hamil- 
ton to St. George’s and from Hamilton 
to Somerset. Its length of track is 25 
miles, and in addition the railway op- 
erates 20 miles of truck routes. 

During the period July 1, 1944 to June 
30, 1945, a total of 3,502 tons of freight 
was carried, 716 tons by rail and 2,786 
tons by motortruck, all originating on its 
own line. Passengers carried numbered 
1,669,125. 

The Motorcar Act of 1943, which per- 
mitted the restricted use of motor ve- 
hicles for the first time in the history of 
the island, prohibits the private use of 
motor vehicles as well as the use of busses 
as a means of public conveyance. The 
latter restriction was necessitated by the 
40-year contract entered in 1931 by the 
Government and the railway company, 
giving the latter a virtual monopoly upon 
public transportation. The Motorcar 
Act will expire on December 31, 1945. 

It is generally understood that rail- 
way Officials are in favor of abandoning 
the present railroad and substituting 
therefor a bus and trucking company. 
If the plans materialize, the undertaking 
will be a joint one, the Bermuda Trans- 
portation Co., which at present operates 
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all ferry services, having an interest in 
the new company, which is to be oper- 
ated under government franchise. All 
such plans are entirely dependent upon 
the enactment of enabling legislation. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Documents on Import Shipments Now 
Required Prior to Arrival of Merchan- 
dise.—Shipping documents must be pre- 
sented for legalization prior to the ar- 
rival of the merchandise at the port of 
destination in Brazil, beginning Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, according to an announce- 
ment of the Brazilian Director of Cus- 
tom’s Revenues. This ruling revokes the 
provisions of Circular No. 26 of August 14, 
1940, issued by the Brazilian Ministry of 
Finance, which provided for the clear- 
ance of merchandise where the consular 
and/or commercial invoice was missing 
due to war conditions. This facility was 
extended to the United States by Circu- 
lar No. 36, published in the Diario Oficial 
of October 3, 1942, Rio de Janeiro (see 
announcement in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 21, 1942). The 
present order subjects imports to a fine 
equal to the amount of import duties if 
the documents are missing or are certi- 
fied after the arrival of the vessel in 
Brazil. 














The Cover Picture 








In the Far East 


The War Shipping Administra- | 
tion has furnished the photograph 
which provides our cover picture 
for this week. It shows the 
Liberty ship John W. Troy dis- 
charging wheat at Manila—illus- 
trating the manner in which the 
U. S. merchant marine’s service of 
supply is helping to rebuild the 
stricken Philippines. As may be 
observed from the picture, the 





stevedores are frequently young 

Filipino boys; they are eager to do | 

their bit. | 
| 
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{Owners of “Preparing Shipments for 
Brazil” (reprint from ForEIGN CoMMERcE 
WEEKLY of August 1, 1942) should note that 
the above puts into effect without amend. 
ment the provisions under the section “Dec. 
laration of Weight,” on page 4.] 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Refined Silver: Fifty Percent Reserved 
for Domestic Consumers.—Arrangements 
have recently been completed in Canada 
with the major silver refiners whereby 
approximately 50 percent of the silver 
which will be refined by them in 1946 wil] 
be reserved for domestic consumers and 
sold in Canada at Canadian silver prices, 
This silver will be distributed in accord- 
ance with normal usage. The maximum 
domestic price of refined silver in Canada 
was set in January 1943 by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board at 40 cents per 
ounce. 

Arrangements have also been made by 
which small silver producers in the Co- 
balt, Ontario, area whose silver is re- 
fined in Canada will receive the export 
price for their production. This is 71.11 
cents per ounce in the United States mar- 
ket at the present time, less handling 
charges. The small producers in British 
Columbia whose silver is refined at Trail, 
British Columbia, will be treated in the 
same manner. 

The mint has agreed to pay gold pro- 
ducers shipping bullion to the mint the 
export price for one-half of the byprod- 
uct silver recovered and the domestic 
price for the other half 

The current agreement for the sale of 
silver was preceded for a time during the 
war years (July 1943 to October 1944) by 
a Department -of Munitions and Supply 
order whereby no person could purchase 
or sell to any one person more than 500 
troy ounces of fine silver or alternatively 
more than 500 ounces of silver contained 
in an alloy without the written permis- 
sion of the Metals Controller. The ex- 
port of silver is controlled in Canada by 
the Export Permit Branch of the Domin- 
ion’s Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, and exporters must apply to that 
office for the necessary export permit. 


Chile 


Tariffjs and Trade Controls 


Certain Agricultural and Industrial 
Machinery, Their Parts, and Tractors: 
Declared Articles of Prime Necessity 
With Import Duties Reduced.—Certain 
agricultural and industrial machinery, 
their parts, and tractors imported into 
Chile have been declared articles of 
prime necessity in common usage, with 
a reduction of import duties by Decree 
No. 4719 of the Ministry of Finance, ef- 
fective from date of publication in the 
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Diario Oficial of November 20, 1945. The 
following items are affected by the duty 
reductions which are shown in Chilean 
gold pesos per gross kilogram with the 
former rates in parentheses: Agricul- 
tural machinery, not specified, 0.125 
(0.18) ; components and spares, not spec- 
ified, for agricultural machinery and ap- 
paratus, 0.30 (0.45) ; industrial machines 
for conveying materials or products, not 
specified, 0.125 (0.18); cranes, derricks, 
winches, and other industrial lifting 
machines, 0.125 (0.18); industrial ma- 
chinery, not specified, 0.125 (0.18) ; com- 
ponents and spares, not specified, for 
industrial machinery and apparatus, 0.30 
(0.45) ; and tractors, 0.165 (0.33). 

Cork and Peat: Declared To Be Arti- 
cles of Prime Necessity With the Duty Re- 
duced.—Cork and peat, in the rough, in 
slabs, cut up or pulverized, imported into 
Chile, have been declared articles of 
prime necessity and the duty on these 
products reduced from 0.07 gold peso to 
0.05 gold peso per gross kilogram, by 
Decree No. 4339 of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, effective for 1 year from the date 
of its publication in the Diario Oficial of 
October 22, 1945. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


The slowly gathering progress, made 
during the latter part of November, 
toward the resumption of a normal 
economy in Shanghai, was continued 
through December 10, according to a 
report from the American Commercial 
Attaché in that city. Export trade has 
begun in a small way; three American, 
three British, and one Belgian bank 
have opened their doors for business; 
commodity prices have dropped consid- 
erably from the highly inflated peak 
levels; further commercial and relief 
shipments have arrived; local production 
has increased, and Chinese currency 
hardened to CN$1,080 per United States 
dollar as of December 10. 

Notwithstanding these gains, progress 
still falters in many respects. Only 400 
tons of cargo have been shipped to the 
United Staes out of 3,000 tons awaiting 
shipment, and the range of functions 
of the banks are limited and remain to 
be clarified. Freight to inland and 
coastal points other than Shanghai can 
move only in meager quantities, by 
reason of the shortage of transport fa- 
cilities. Consumers have not yet had the 
full benefit of the drop in wholesale 
prices, and it is believed that the rise in 
the value of the Chinese currency is 
scarcely representative of true condi- 
tions but rather the result of exchange- 
shop manipulation and partly due to 
rumors, possibly of speculator origin. 


PRICE TRENDS 


Fuel and some meat and vegetable 
prices had actually increased over No- 
vember 27 levels. Rice, the wholesale 
price of which had dropped 15 percent 
at the end of November, was selling on 
December 10 at CN$7,000 per picul (1 
shih picul=-110.23 pounds), as compared 
with a low of CN$4,000 at the end of 
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November. Hard coal, selling for the 
equivalent of US$200 per metric ton dur- 
ing the last week in November, had gone 
up to the equivalent of US$277 during the 
first 10 days of December. Similarly, 
soft-coal prices had increased—from 
$150 to $198 per metric ton. 

Hotel rates have been adjusted sharp- 
ly upward by 50 percent or more to off- 
set rates previously based on October ex- 
change rates. Efforts on the part of the 
Chinese municipal authorities to flatten 
sugar prices by offering seized Japanese- 
owned sugar at CN$600 per half-kilo- 
gram (1 kilogram=2.2 pounds), limited 
to a half-kilogram per person, resulted 
in a drop in the open-market retail price 
of sugar from CN$1,000 to CN$600 per 
pound. Most customers apparently pre- 
ferred to pay the additional 10 percent 
on the open market rather than stand 
in long queues for the sugar sold by the 
authorities. Thus the price of sugar had 
been reduced during the first week of 
December from the equivalent of US$0.80 
per pound to US$0.55 at the rate of ex- 
change prevailing on December 8. 
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Chinese authorities also offered con- 
fiscated Japanese-owned stocks of lower- 
grade cotton textiles at CN$600 per Chi- 
nese foot, as compared with the previous 
open-market rate of CN$1,000. Some 
Chinese shopkeepers were thus forced to 
bring out hidden stocks and to lower 
prices—which stimulated an increase in 
retail sales. With an exchange rate of 
CN$1,080 to US$1.00, 1.16 feet of common 
blue cotton cloth was selling at the 
equivalent of US$0.55 at the end of the 
first week in December. The prospective 
arrival of further lots of American and 
Mexican raw cotton increased local cot- 
ton-mill activity, and the continued re- 
lease by the Government of Japanese- 
owned stocks of cotton textiles should 
tend further to improve supply and lower 
prices. 

Prices for merchandise in seasonal de- 
mand, such as good-quality wool blan- 
kets, remain at high levels. Heavy-qual- 
ity, colored blankets, single-bed size, were 
priced at the equivalent of US$83 per 
blanket, while the price of white wool 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


“We Must Maintain the Strength and Integrity of Our National Wealth” 


The development of exports on a scale that will raise the national income of the 
United States to prosperity levels cannot be accomplished entirely by a balance of 
imports but must be brought about in large measure by the development of credits 
to foreign nations and by American investments in foreign countries and foreign 


These credits and investments will require approval, supervision, and protection 


With a reasonable measure of security extended by the government, private industry 
in America can and will finance its undertakings in the foreign field on a private 


The function of government in this respect should be not directly to finance foreign 
trade but to extend such measure of credit to private business as will make the 
conduct of foreign trade a reasonable commercial risk. 
functioned in a protective credit capacity in the carrying on of war contracts, so 
it must function in the same manner in varying degree in connection with foreign 


American interests and investors must be prepared to obtain payments for their 
sales through a participation in the income derived from the operation or use of 


It is to be hoped that we shall not lose heart in facing a totalitarian economic 
world and that we shall in no measure abandon those principles that are responsible 
for the development of American industry to its position of preeminent leadership 


The pioneer spirit that made possible the settling of this country and the extension 
of culture westward is still alive in the American people. 

We have met the demands of totalitarian war. 
needs but also the needs of our Allies; we have financed not only our own production 
and efforts but also part of the production and efforts of our Allies. 
these things and still adhered to our democratic institutions. 

We have maintained and retained the initiative, force, and energy of private enter- 
We still have our liberties; both political and economic. 
will toward other nations and other peoples. 
wealth to the support of what we believed to be a righteous cause, so are we prepared 
to lend our wealth and energies to the reconstruction of the world and the preservation 


Neither sympathy nor idealism should obscure the necessity of guarding and 
improving our own economic security so essential to the protection of the worid 
against economic chaos in this period of reconstruction. 
done in a thoroughly practical way and on the basis of sound business. 
maintain the strength and integrity of our national wealth whether it be measured 
in gold, in credit, in resources, in initiative, or in energy. 
in any degree our own interest and so weaken our own structure would be a dis- 
service, not only to ourselves, but to all other nations and to mankind. 


(From “Foreign Trade and Shipping,” by the American Maritime Council, Inc. 
Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. Price, $3.) 


Just as the government has 


We have supplied not only our 
We have done 


We still have good 
Just as we have lent our energies and 


Whatever we do must be 
We must 


To abandon or neglect 
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biankets of thinner grade was US$64 
early in December. 

A discouraging phase of the price sit- 
uation is that, as soon as the prices of 
goods drop appreciably, hoarders begin 
to buy again. This applies particularly 
to rice. 

CURRENCY 


Following a steady appreciation in 
value (in terms of United States dollars) 
throughout the greater part of Novem- 
ber, the Chinese dollar reacted sharply 
downward after November 27 to a rate 
of 1,370 to US$1.00. By December 8 this 
loss had been more than regained, and 
the Chinese dollar had appreciated to 
970 to US$1.00 on December 10. Busi- 
ness in gold bars of 10 troy ounces each 
was transacted on December 10 at 
CN$610,000, which was the equivalent of 
US$620 after deduction of brokerage. 


INDUSTRIAL PROSPECTS 


It is estimated that industrial produc- 
tion increased from 5 to 10 percent dur- 
ing the fortnight, and 15 percent during 
the period November 12 to December 10, 
as compared with the preceding 4 weeks. 
Delay in the reopening of factories in 
Shanghai reportedly is due in part to lack 
of skilled labor. It is expected, however, 
that about 30,000 Shanghai skilled work- 
ers, who went to West China during the 
war, will gradually return to Shanghai 
when transportation conditions make 
travel possible. Shortages of many raw 
materials and of machine parts are also 
a handicap to industrial recovery. Elec- 
tric power is now available, and visible 
fuel stocks for the power plant are re- 
ported to be adequate for anticipated 
needs of the next month or two. 


EXPORT FINANCE PROBLEMS 


Nothing had been reported up to De- 
cember 10 in Shanghai as to the adoption 
of a revised official rate of exchange for 
export finance, nor had assurance been 
given that business might be done at the 
current open-market rate. Exporters 
of almost all the most important export 
items are obliged to obtain exchange- 
control clearance in accordance with 
current exchange and trade-control reg- 
ulations. This involves, on the part of 
the exporter, application to the Bank of 
China, filing of a statement of intention 
to ship, and the promise to deliver the 
shipping documents to the Bank of China 
for collection of funds by the Bank at 
destination. 

Thus the matter of the rate of ex- 
change between local currency and 
United States dollars is left unsettled, 
with no commitment by the Government 
Bank as to what rate of exchange will 
ultimately apply. Hence shippers are 
not actually guaranteed a better rate 
than 20 to 1, the nominal official rate, 
whereas the actual rates prevailing at 
the time the goods were purchased may 
have ranged up to 1,900, the peak rate 
in Shanghai. This arrangement makes 


export business in the major Chinese ex- 
port commodities virtually impossible for 
the private trader, for the time being, or 
until the Government reaches a decision 
as to a basis which will enable the ex- 
porter to estimate his exact ultimate 
return. 
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Nationalization Proposals 
For French Electricity In- 
clude Reequipment 


Development of hydraulic power 
as a coal-conservation measure is 
provided by the proposed electric- 
power nationalization project now 
under discussion in France, says 
the French Information Service. 
In addition, the project outlines a 
vast plan for reorganization and 
reequipment of the electric in- 
dustry as an additional step toward 
the economic recovery of the 
nation. 

Because of the close relationship 
between the gas and electrical in- 
dustries, nationalization will also 
affect the gas industry, especially 
as regards modernization of fac- 
tories and installations. 

Under the proposed project, 
“officialization” and abuse of State 
control will be avoided and fair 
compensation will be paid to pres- 
ent shareholders. 























Added to this handicap to the reestab- 
lishment of China’s normal export trade 
with the United States is the fact that 
commodities in China are bought on a 
highly inflated market for sale in the 
United States, where prices have been 
controlled at, or near, prewar levels. 
This factor may also preclude sales of 
China’s products in the United States for 
some time, until adjustment in relative 
prices occurs. 

IMPORTS 


The further arrival of relief and com- 
mercial goods, and the sale of relief 
goods in Shanghai for financing relief in 
other areas, in addition to the sales of 
confiscated Japanese goods, has resulted 
in a general lowering of wholesale prices, 
although levels are still high, and even 
prohibitive, in many cases. 

An American ship with 5,000 tons of 
commercial cargo arrived at Shanghai 
during the first week of December. The 
cargo included raw cotton, petroleum, 


foodstuffs, paper, cosmetics, clothing, 
liquor, office equipment, drugs and 
chemicals. Merchants reacted by bring- 


ing out hidden goods, but the public, in 
many cases, spurned these for the newly 
arrived goods which are expected to be 
placed on sale. 

Wharf warehouses are becoming con- 
gested, and pilferage has become a prob- 
lem, as relief cargo cannot be moved in- 
land as fast as the goods arrive. Fur- 
thermore, some goods consigned to 
foreign banks will have to be stored 
pending provisions for proper exchange 
transactions. 

It is reported by the official Chinese 
News Service that, as from December 1, 
1945, 240,000 tons of UNRRA goods 
would be imported into China monthly. 


HOvsING 


Scarcity of housing and office space is 
causing a general rise in rentals. Most 
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buildings are in need of extensive re- 
pairs and improvements, and replace- 
ment of looted heating equipment. 
There are, furthermore, no prospects of 
reductions in rentals even when the 
United States armed forces give up 
buildings, as considerable numbers of re. 
turning Chinese citizens are seeking both 
living and office quarters. 


TIENTSIN 


Considerable confusion has been cre- 
ated in Tientsin by the insistence, on 
the part of local Chinese authorities, on 
seizing alleged Japanese property in 
American-owned premises. American 
owners, or their representatives in 
Tientsin, have protested this arbitrary 
action by the Chinese authorities on the 
grounds that they have suffered loss due 
to Japanese occupation of their prem- 
ises for which they have a claim on any 
Japanese property that may have been 
left there. 


FORMOSAN TEA AND SUGAR 


Information obtained through the 
Commissioner of Agriculture for For- 
mosa, and forwarded by the U. S. Agri- 
cultural Attache in Shanghai, states that 
the following stocks of tea (in pounds) 
are now available for export from For- 
mosa: black tea, 1,945,000; Oolong tea, 
1,300; Pouchong tea, flower, 1,322,000; 
Pouchong tea, plain, 248,000; Pouchong 
tea, granulated, 7,950; green tea, 177,000; 
fanning tea, 185,000; and tea _ stalk, 
202,500. The same authorities estimate 
that by the end of June 1946 additional 
quantities will be available as follows: 
Oolong tea, 66,200 pounds; Pouchong tea, 
1,985,000 pounds; and black tea, 992,000 
pounds. The Chinese authorities in For- 
mosa desire to exchange tea for fertil- 
izer, machinery, and other needed 
products. 

It has recently been reported by the 
official Chinese News Service from 
Chungking that the new Chinese Ad- 
ministration in Formosa will handle ex- 
clusively the marketing of sugar in that 
island, and that individuals who wish to 
sell sugar to commercial concerns will 
have to register such transactions with 
the Administration. Under Japanese 
control of Formosa, sugar was the most 
important export commodity of the 
country, constituting about 40 percent 
in value of the total exports. 

It is also reported from Chungking 
through the same news agency that the 
Administration in Formosa is to take 
over the former Japanese opium mo- 
nopoly, and that a new set of regulations 
is to replace the old anti-opium laws. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Base Construction.—At the air 
base Tres Esquinas, Putumayo, Colom- 
bia, two runways, each 2,400 meters long 
by 70 meters wide, are expected to be 
finished this year, according to the for- 
eign press. Upon their completion, 4 
runway 2,200 meters by 60 meters will 
be begun at Florencia, Caqueta. Studies 
are also being made looking toward the 
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construction of an air base at Neiva, 
Huila, with two runways of 1,600 by 60 


meters each. 
Cuba 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Rice: Import Control Established.— 
Rice may not be imported into Cuba 
without a prior import license issued by 
the Ministry of Commerce, by Decree No. 
3500, published in the Official Gazette of 
November 22, 1945. The effective date 
of the import control system is to be 
announced later. 

According to the decree, rice may be 
imported only by habitual importers 
who will be allotted quotas based on their 
jimportations during 1941, 1942, 1943, and 
1944. The Ministry of Commerce will 
announce definite periods during which 
each licensed importer is permitted to 
import a specified quantity. 

The Ministry of Commerce is to estab- 
lish a Register of Rice Importers on 
which each importer must be listed. 

Agreement Concluded with Uruguay 
for Reciprocal Purchases of Jerked Beef 
and Sugar.—An agreement between Cuba 
and Uruguay for the reciprocal purchases 
of Cuban sugar and Uruguayan jerked 
beef was signed at Habana on September 
14, 1945. 

Under the agreement Cuba will sell to 
Uruguay ‘and Uruguay agrees to buy) 
1,500 tons of sugar of the 1945 crop, of 
96 degrees polarization, at 3.25 cents per 
English pound, ‘ielivered to ship’s side. 
The Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute 
will make this sugar available. The Uru- 
guayan Government will take the neces- 
sary steps for the loading, transportation, 
and payment of the sugar. 

In return, Uruguay will make available 
for sale to Cuba, through the Uruguayan 
National Slaughterhouse’ (Frigorifico) 
800 tons of jerked beef at 0.80 Uruguayan 
peso per kilogram f. o. b. The Cuban 
Government will take steps to arrange 
for the loading, transportation, and pay- 
ment of the jerked beef. 

|For an announcement of the establish- 
ment of a Uruguayan export quota to Cuba 
for the jerked beef purchased by Cuba, see 


FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 24, 
1945. | 


Transport and Communication 


Outlook for Tourist Business.—Passen- 
ger transportation services between Cuba 
and the United States are offered prin- 
cipally by Pan American Airways on its 
Miami-Habana run. Early in Novem- 
ber, 7 scheduled round trips with 21- 
passenger planes were being made daily. 
It was planned to increase this schedule 
shortly to 10 round trips and later to 40 
or more if traffic warrants. TACA, using 
12-passenger planes, operates 3 passen- 
ger flights weekly, but its flights are 
from Miami to San Jose, Costa Rica, and 
they handle little of the intermediate 
Habana traffic. 

Eastern Airlines, Compafiia Cubana de 
Aviacion, S. A. (local affiliate of Pan 
American), and Expreso Aéreo Inter- 
Americano, have applied to Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for permits to operate pas- 
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senger services between Habana and 
Miami and Habana and New York. 

As of early November no passenger 
boats were available, and the resumption 
of the prewar luxury passenger liners in 
time for the current winter season was 
not anticipated. Passenger travel by 
boat, however, will be possible on a very 
small scale if plans of shipping compa- 
nies are perfected. 

The Sunshine Circle Route, which has 
been under consideration for many years 
and which would extend the benefits of 
tourist trade to the areas beyond Habana, 
is not expected to begin operations for 
at least a year. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ordinary Parcel-Post Service Re- 
sumed.—Effective at once, ordinary (un- 
registered and uninsured) parcel-post 
service to Czechoslovakia has been re- 
sumed, with certain restrictions, by the 
Postmaster General's Order No. 30042 of 
December 13, 1945, published in the 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of Decem- 
ber 14. : 

Parcels are subject to the same condi- 
tions as were in effect prior to the sus- 
pension of the service. The parcels are 
subject also to the following further 
restrictions: 

(1) Only one parcel per week may be 
sent by or on behalf of the same person 
or concern to or for the same addressee. 

(2) The weight of each parcel is lim- 
ited to 11 pounds. 

(3) Contents are limited to nonper- 
ishable items which are not prohibited 
in the parcel-post mails to Czechoslo- 
vakia. The rates applicable may be 
obtained from any post office. 

The export control regulations of the 
Office of International Trade Operations, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. (formerly the Foreign Economic 
Administration), are applicable to par- 
cels for delivery in Czechoslovakia. 














City Planning in War- 
Damaged Rotterdam 


A municipally owned central 
heating plant to serve buildings 
and homes in the new city center 
is a feature of plans for rebuild- 
ing the heart of Rotterdam, in 
the Netherlands. Construction of 
underground parking facilities in 
the center of the city is also 
planned. 

This is the portion of the city 
completely destroyed by the wan- 
ton bombing of the Germans after 
the surrender had taken place. 
Total damage is estimated at 
$376,000,000, but cost of rebuilding 
on the basis of present prices will 
be several times that amount. 
Some 32,000 homes were destroyed, 
together with 1,200 factories and 
small plants. 
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Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Mattresses, Springs, 
Pillows, and Articles of Clothing Made 
From Used Material and of Used Mate- 
rials Which May be Used in the Manu- 
facture of These Articles Prohibited.— 
The importation, sale, and use of mat- 
tresses, springs, pillows, and articles of 
clothing made from used materials, as 
well as the manufacture of these articles 
from used materials, have been prohib- 
ited in the Dominican Republic by Law 
991 of August 30, 1945. The law also 
prohibits the importation of used mate- 
rials which may be used in the manufac- 
ture of these articles. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Animals of Every Kind for the Im- 
provement of the Species: Exempted 
from All Consular Fees, Port Charges, 
and Surtaxes.—Animals of every kind 
imported into Ecuador for the improve- 
ment of their species have been exempted 
from all consular fees, port charges, and 
surtaxes, upon presentation of official 
certification, by Executive Decree No. 
1628 of October 5, 1945, published in the 
Registro Oficial of October 13, 1945, and 
effective thereafter. 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Services.—New air services in 
Ecuador by the West Indies Flying Serv- 
ice, Inc., were to be started in Novem- 
ber 1945, according to the Ecuadoran 
press. The cities probably included are: 
Bahia de Caraquez, Riobamba, Machala, 
Puerto Bolivar, Ambato, Latacunga, 
Ibarra, Tulcan, Daule, Babahoyo, Vinces, 
and Quevedo, none of which receive di- 
rect service at present. 

The Ecuadoran Government has been 
authorized to contract a loan up to 
6,550,000 sucres for the improvement and 
extension of inland air communications, 
according to a foreign press report. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Concerning Exchange of 
Goods Signed with Iceland.—An agree- 
ment between Finland and _ Iceland, 
signed on December 4 at Helsinki, pro- 
vides that Finland will supply Iceland 
with wood, paper, and herring casks and 
in return will receive from Iceland her- 
ring, frozen fish, cod-liver oil, and wool, 
according to the Finnish press. Pay- 
ments are to be made in United States 
dollars. 

Agreement With Norway Concerning 
Trade and Payments Provisionally Ef- 
fective-—An agreement between Finland 
and Norway concerning mutual trade and 
payments has been made provisionally 
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effective in the two countries from No- 
vember 1, 1945, according to announce- 
ments in the Finnish press of Novem- 
ber 3. 

Under this agreement Finland is to 
supply Norway with barrels, birchwood, 
lumber, paper, and ceramics, while Nor- 
wegian deliveries, in return, are to in- 
clude herring, dried fish, whale oil, cal- 
cium carbide, nitrates, and electrode 


paste. 
France 


Economic Conditions 


DIRECTION FOR PLANNING THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE COL- 
ONIES ESTABLISHED 


A Direction for Planning the Economic 
and Social Development of the French 
Colonies has been established in France, 
under the Ministry of Colonies, by an 
order of April 6, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel of the French Republic 
on April 14. 

This Direction is charged with the con- 
ception and preparation of programs for 
the future, the organization of suitable 
means for carrying out these programs, 
and with the control of the carrying out 
of the programs. 

The other Directions and Services of 
the Ministry of Colonies will continue to 
direct and control the regular function- 
ing of the colonial administrations, as 
concerns the regulation of current affairs 
(the current year and the following 
year), but must consult the new Direc- 
tion whenever a decision may affect the 
future. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Conditions and Operations.— 
French railways have 26,235 miles of 
track; more than 6 percent are electri- 
fied. While no main-line track revisions 
or new-track construction have been 
planned, additional electrification of 
present trackage is projected, particu- 
larly in the southern regions where the 
power supply is more readily available 
than coal for steam operations. How- 
ever, no dates have as yet been estab- 
lished for commencement of such work, 
principally because of lack of materials, 
equipment, and skilled labor. Consid- 
erable modernization of shop facilities 
has been planned. 

Rail lines in operation in March 1945 
totaled 24,564 miles. A total of 14,282 
miles of main-line tracks were actually 
reconstructed by joint military effort of 
the United States and Great Britain after 
the Allied invasion. Railway bridges re- 
constructed totaled 276. ‘(The number 
of bridges and tunnels badly damaged or 
destroyed by Allied bombing or German 
demolition totaled 1,085 and 595 were re- 
paired and in service prior to Allied in- 
vasion.) Virtual control of French 
transportation has now reverted to civil- 
ian direction under the Ministry of 
Transport and Public Works and the 
directorate of the S. N. C. F. (Société 
Nationale des Chemin de Fer Francais), 
the state-controlled organization which 
has operated French railways since Jan- 
uary 1, 1938. 
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Receipts for freight carried by French 
railways in 1944 totaled 5,237,000,000 
francs (4,719,000,000 francs for commer- 
cial freight). Included in the total 
was baggage, parcel post, parcels, mail, 
and miscellaneous receipts, as well as 
freight in carload and less-than-carload 
lots. The total for 1943 was 11,827,000,- 
000 francs (commercial, 11,144,000,000 
francs). 

The number of cars loaded (including 
military, commercial, and service cars) 
totaled 5,546,000 in 1944, of which 2,911,000 
were commercial, while in 1943 the total 
number was 11,956,000, commercial num- 
bering 7,655,000. The number of cars 
loaded in the first 7 months of 1945 to- 
taled 4,099,500, of which 2,199,900 were 
commercial. 

Receipts for passenger traffic (com- 
mercial only) in 1944 totaled 7,146,- 
000,000 francs, as compared with 11,533,- 
000,000 francs in 1943. These sums in- 
cluded receipts for main lines within 
France and international lines, as well 
as Paris suburban and miscellaneous 
lines. The number of passengers car- 
ried in 1944 totaled 450,450,000, as com- 
pared with 685,750,000 in 1943. Com- 











China Strives To Promote 
Simplified Practice 


| 

Despite the fact that peace has 
| not yet been established through- 
| out China, the Chungking Govern- 
| ment is seeking actively to promote 
| the advancement of simplified 
| practice and standardization in 
| Chinese industry, according to the 
| U. S. Department of Commerce. 
For more than 10 years an 
agency of the Chinese National 
| Government has been concerned 
with this project and has main- 
tained close contact with the 
Simplified Practice Division, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. Data 
of mutual interest were exchanged, 
following the procedure adopted in 
the case of Great Britain, France, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

The work of the Chinese agency 
has recently been reactivated | 
under the Ministry of Economic | 
Affairs, according to the secretary 
of the Chinese Standards Commit- 
tee, who recently visited the | 
Bureau. This official made spe- 
cific and detailed arrangements | 
with the Simplified Practice Divi- 
sion for the complete interchange | 

] 
| 
} 


of experience in the field of 
simplification. 

The Chinese Standards Commit- 
tee will furnish English transla- 
tions of all their standards, while 
the Bureau will keep the Commit- 
tee continuously informed regard- 
ing manufactured articles and 
commodities that are simplified by 
American industries—things that 
China will purchase in the United 
States for use by the Government 
as well as by private concerns and 
individuals. 
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mercial passengers carried in the first 
7 months of 1945 totaled 244,089,000, anq 
receipts for passenger traffic totaled 
6,327,000,000 francs. 


French Cameroun 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Dried Bananas: Special Tax on Er. 
ports Established.—A special tax of 6.50 
francs per kilogram has been established 
on dried bananas exported from French 
Cameroun, effective from May 15, 1945, 
by Order No. 1060 of May 14, published 
in the Journal Officiel of French Cam. 
eroun on June 1. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Settlement for Exports to 
the United States.—Exporters of French 
Equatorial Africa have been informed, 
by a notice in the Journal! Officiel of that 
colony of June 1, 1945, that the proceeds 
of all exports to the United States, the 
value of which is expressed in dollars, 
must be paid into an open account with 
the French American Banking Corp., 31 
Nassau Street, New York, in the name of 
the Bank of French Equatorial Africa, 
Brazzaville, Exchange Office of French 
Equatorial Africa. 


Gambia 


Exchange and Finance 


Fiscal Year Results in Deficit —A defi- 
cit of slightly more than £2,000 was in- 
curred by the Government of Gambia 
for the year ended December 31, 1944, 
according to a statement published in the 
Gambia Gazette of June 15, 1945. Re- 
ceipts for 1944 were £523,900 against an 
expenditure of £526,000. The Governor 
had previously announced that a deficit 
was to be expected because of the Gov- 
ernment’s decision to take. advantage of 
wartime prosperity to increase the re- 
serve fund to £250,000. A _ total of 
£104,826 was appropriated for this pur- 
pose, forming the largest item of expend- 
iturein the year. Increased expenditures 
over the preceding year were made by 
the Public Utilities Department (£73,342) 
and by the Medical and Health Services 
(£61,735). 

Major sources of revenue during the 
year were customs (£289,158) and taxes 
(£113,432). 

It is estimated that in the current year 
revenue will be £415,700 and expenditure 
£451,600. The anticipated deficit is at- 
tributable to the extraordinary appro- 
priation for the Public Utilities Depart- 
ment, which is allotted £47,030 in the 
budget for new quarters at Fajara for 
officers on the important new develop- 
mental work now in progress in the col- 
ony. 

Customs Receipts Decreasing.—Gross 
customs duties collected in the Gambia 
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for the first half of 1945 totaled £146,455, 
representing a decrease of nearly 14 per- 
cent under the total for the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. Receipts for ad va- 
lorem and specific duties were £24,370 
and £100,965, respectively. Revenue from 
export duties, now levied only on peanuts, 
increased 48 percent, to £21,120, for the 
period. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions Partially Lifted.— 
A variety of foodstuffs may now enter 
Gambia from sterling area sources free 
of restrictions, according to a govern- 
ment notice in the Gambia Gazette, July 
16, 1945. The scheduled items include 
baking powder, biscuits, beef and sheep 
casing, fish, dehydrated vegetables and 
extracts, vitamin preparations, malt ex- 
tract, soft drinks, and other foods. 


Greece 


Transport and Communication 


Money-Order Service Resumed.—Ap- 
plications for money orders drawn on 
Greece will be accepted on and after 
January 1, 1946, according to instruc- 
tions published in the Postal Bulletin, 
Washington, on December 14, 1945. 


Guatemala 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Alcohol for Pharmaceutical Use: In- 
crease in Excise Tax.—The excise tax 
on alcohol of 88° (Gay-Lussac) strength 
which are withdrawn from Guatemalan 
Government depositories has been in- 
creased from 0.62 to 0.90 quetzal per liter, 
in accordance with Legislative Decree 
No. 175 issued October 16, 1945. The 
present decree further provides that 
these taxes will be increased in propor- 
tion to the grade of the strength. This 
increase in tax would appear to apply to 
a pharmaceutical product rather than to 
a beverage, since alcohol of 88° Gay- 
Lussac is considered too strong to be 
used as a beverage, containing 88 percent 
pure alcohol by volume. 

Postal Regulation Changes.—Guate- 
mala has made an agreement with the 
United States, effective August 1, 1945, 
for the exchange of insured as well as 
ordinary parcels, up to the maximum 
weight of 44 pounds per parcel, and for 
the payment of indemnity for the loss, 
rifling, or damage of insured parcels in 
the actual amount based on the actual 
value at the place and time of mailing, 
with certain specific provisions. With 
the inauguration of insured parcel-post 
service, registered parcel-post service 
was discontinued. Group shipments will 
be limited to ordinary, noninsured par- 
cels. These changes were announced by 
the United States in the Postal Bulletin 
for July 20, 1945. 

The Postal Administration of Guate- 
mala no longer admits articles mailed 
under the classification of small packets, 
as announced in the U. S. Postal Bulletin 
for October 30, 1945. 
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U. S. Trained Technicians 
Fight Erosion in Latin 
America 


Many of the 37 young agricul- 
turalists from 16 of the other 
American republics who have re- 
ceived a year’s training with the 
Soil Conservation Service of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture since 1942 now are engaged 
in saving the soil of their home- 
lands from erosion by water and 
wind. 

At least 80 percent of these 
trainees are at work in their home- 
lands carrying on the soil-conser- 
vation practices learned while 
on “in-service” fellowships with 
the Department of Agriculture. 
Others are receiving advanced 
training at United States agricul- 
tural colleges. 

Invitations have been sent to 
seven of the other American re- 
publics for additional “in-service” 
fellowships to be awarded by the 
Department of Agriculture in 1946. 
One fellowship each has been as- 
signed to Bolivia, Haiti, Brazil, 
Nicaragua, Colombia, and Guate- 
mala and two fellowships’ to 
Mexico. 

One example of the results: In 
Mexico, four returned trainees are 
engaged in conservation work, two 
of them with the Department of 
Soil Conservation. Three others 
are doing research or forestry work 
indirectly connected with soil 
conservation. 























{Holders of the circular “Preparing Ship- 
ments to Guatemala,” issued January 16, 
1940, should note these changes to be entered 
on pages 8 and 9.] 


Cereals: Import Duty Reduced.—The 
import duty on precooked cereals, not 
specified, has been reduced from 0.10 to 
0.05 quetzal per gross kilogram, in ac- 
cordance with a Guatemalan legislative 
decree of October 15, 1945, published in 
the Diario de Centro America of October 
25, 1945, and effective 15 days after pub- 
lication. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Property Sales to Public Officials Dur- 
ing Administrations of Presidents Ponce 
and Ubico—Law Clarified.—The Guate- 
malan Government, by Legislative Decree 
No. 173, signed by the Executive on Oc- 
tober 15 and effective October 25, 1945, 
declared void all transfers of real and 
personal property to public officials or 
their relatives at prices lower than actual 
market values, made during the admin- 
istrations of Presidents Ubico and Ponce, 
in all cases where coercion can be shown 
to have been practiced. The present law 
is the second amendment and amplifica- 
tion of Executive Decree No. 38 of the 
Revolutionary Council of Government, 
effective December 16, 1944, which was 
approved with slight amendments by 
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Legislative Decree No. 125 of May 31, 
1945. As amended, the law applies spe- 
cifically to the administrations of Presi- 
dents Ponce and Ubico. 

{For announcement of Legislative Decree 


No. 38, see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 17, 1945.] 


Honduras 


Transport and Communication 


Civil-Aviation Operations.—The only 
company operating domestic air-linv 
service in Honduras during the first 6 
months of 1945 was TACA (Transportes 
Aéreos Centroamericanos, S. A.). Local 
operations of this company during the 
first half of the year were as follows: 
Number of miles flown, 290;105; number 
of hours flown, 2,532; number of revenue 
passengers carried, 8,862; pounds of 
freight carried, 535,698; pounds of ex- 
press carried, 792,177; pounds, of excess 
baggage carried (45 pounds free) , 81,378; 
pounds of mail carried, 137,033. 

During the early part of July 1945 
TACA expanded its Honduran services 
to include the towns of Comayagua; La 
Paz; Roatan, Bay Islands; Nacaome; San 
Lorenzo; Amapala; Marcala; Jesus de 
Otoro; ruins of Copan. One town for- 
merly served (Jutigalpa) was eliminated 
from the itinerary because of the poor 
condition of its airport in rainy weather. 

Franchises were approved by the Hon- 
duran Congress for two new companies 
to operate domestic air-line services in 
Honduras, and on October 22, 1945, one 
of these, Servicio Aéreo de Honduras, 
S. A. (SAHSA), made its first regular 
scheduled flight. Regular daily service 
is now offered by this company between 
the cities of Tegucigalpa, San Pedro 
Sula, Tela, and La Ceiba. 

A new landing field constructed by 
SAHSA at San Pedro Sula has a 3,245- 
foot graveled runway. Land has been 
purchased for a hangar, repair shop, and 
terminal facilities at Toncantin (Teguci- 
galpa) airport and in mid-October con- 
struction was scheduled to begin shortly. 
Plans were completed for the enlarge- 
ment by SAHSA of fruit company-owned 
fields at Tela and La Ceiba. When addi- 
tional aircraft arrive from the United 
States, this company expects to begin 
services to towns having small landing 
fields. 

While present pilots and key ground 
personnel of SAHSA are from the United 
States, the company will eventually train 
Hondurans for these positions. Hon- 

duran stewardesses have already been 
trained to provide the first hostess serv- 
ice ever offered on domestic air-lines 
within Honduras. 


Iran 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange-Control Policy Pending.— 
Although the Foreign Exchange Control 
Commission has recently been recon- 
stituted in Iran, no definite policy has 
yet been announced regarding ex- 
change control. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 1, 1945.) Various 
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proposals for the control of foreign-ex- 
change transactions are reported to be 
under consideration. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Disinfection Certificates Required for 
Imported Used Clothing.—The importa- 
tion into Iran of used clothing is now 
permitted, but Iranian importers are re- 
quired to produce certificates from the 
health authorities of the country of 
origin that the clothing has been thor- 
oughly disinfected, according to a cable 
from the U. S. Embassy, Tehran, dated 
November 19, 1945. This supersedes a 
previous decree prohibiting the impor- 
tation of second-hand clothing. 


Italy 


Economic Conditions 


CONDITIONS IN THE GENOA AREA IN NOVEM- 
BER 1945 


At the beginning of November, 6 
months after Italy’s liberation, progress 
had been made in the repair of war dam- 
ages and the reactivation of industry in 
Liguria. The port of Genoa was about 
half cleared of German mines and 
sunken vessels, and could accommo- 
date about 12 oceangoing ships at 
once in addition to .a number of 
smaller craft. It was expected that 
around mid-November it would be pos- 
sible to use the grain silos for the 
simultaneous discharge of 2 vessels at 
the rate of 5,000 tons daily. In a single 
day about 15,000 tons of freight had been 
loaded on cars and hauled away. Access 
was open to the drydocks and machine 
shops of the Cantieri del Tirreno (ship- 
yards) on the east side of the port. Two 
of the three drydocks had been com- 
pletely restored and a substantial part 
of the machinery in these shops put back 
in working order. The entire railway 
line (save two sections totaling 9 miles) 
from the French border along the coast to 
La Spezia (approximately 50 miles east 
by south of Genoa) was in operation 
either by steam or electric power. How- 
ever, the schedule was extremely reduced, 
and speed averaged about 15 miles per 
hour. Reconstruction was either going 
on or had been completed wherever nec- 
essary, and the rebuilding of the Voghera 
bridge over the Po made direct rail traf- 
fic again possible between Genoa and 
Milan, increasing usefulness of the lim- 
ited rolling stock available for service 
between these two important centers as 
well as the amount of freight that can 
be handled in the port of Genoa. 

Building repairs were under way on 
about 5,000 apartments in Genoa con- 
taining approximately 33,000 rooms, as 
they were in the rest of Liguria. 

Shipments of coal and some raw ma- 
terials, largely from the United States, 
had made possible the reactivatiton of 
some industries in the Province, particu- 
larly in greater Genoa, where the cham- 
ber of commerce listed a number of 
plants whose partial reactivation was due 
directly to the receipt of such coal. 
These included metallurgical works, and 
plants turning out bricks, cement and 
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lime, ceramics, coke, tanned goods, and 
textiles. 

Labor conditions had improved a bit; 
the 36,795 workers unemployed in Liguria 
on October 15 represented a decline of 
1,300 since mid-September. The largest 
reduction occurred among unskilled 
workmen, of whom many found recon- 
struction jobs. 

The food situation was still serious. 
Even in normal times, Liguria was more 
completely dependent upon outside 
sources for food than was any other 
region of Italy. Liguria is entirely de- 
pendent on Allied sources for its wheat 
requirements, but should be able to get 
enough rice from the Po Valley ‘despite 
the bad harvest there) to maintain the 
monthly ration of 500 grams per person, 
which is in addition to the monthly 
quota of 1,500 grams of pasta. The 
olive crop has been insignificant this 
year. For other fats, Allied assistance 
will be required. Sugar production has 
been exceedingly low and here again Li- 
guria, like Italy in general, will have to 
rely on imports. Dairy products are 
very scarce. The importation of dried 
and canned fish and fish preserved in 
oil, which is traditionally a staple food 
for Ligurians, hinges largely on the re- 
sult of pending negotiations for the re- 
sumption of foreign trade with Spain. 
Sugar in early November was selling on 
the black market at from 1,000 to 1,200 
lire per kilogram and green coffee at 
2,200 to 2,500. (The present exchange 
value of the lira is $0.01 U. S. currency.) 
Meat was plentiful as a result of the 
forced slaughter of livestock, at 250 to 
350 per kilogram, and fish at 100 lire to 
200 and up. Olive oil cost around 500 
lire per liter. Flour alone was relatively 
reasonable in price, and _. plentiful. 
Practically all foodstuffs sold at from 20 
to 100 or even 200 times their prewar 
prices. 

General business conditions had 
shown little improvement since the liber- 
ation. Practically all imports are made 
by government organizations (mostly 
Allied) and both imports and exports are 
strictly controlled by the Italian Govern- 
ment. Only retail dealers appeared to be 
enjoying a substantial increase in busi- 
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ness, largely in stocks hidden during the 
war. Woolen cloth sold at 2,000 to 5,000 
lire per meter, ladies’ street dresses be- 
tween 15,000 and 18,000 and up, men’s 
tailor-made suits from 20,000 to 35,000, 
shirts, 1,500 to 2,500 each, and shoes, 
7,000 to 8,000 lire per pair. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government and Government-Guar- 
anteed Private Loans to Industry.—Loans 
by credit institutions in a total amount 
not to exceed 3,000,000,000 lire ($30,000,- 
000) and government-guaranteed up to 
60 percent have been approved by Legis- 
lative Decree of September 14, 1945, No. 
605, effective for the territory under the 
administration of the Italian Govern- 
ment, the day after its publication in the 
Gazzetta Ufficiale, No. 121, of October 9, 
and applicable for 6 months thereafter. 
By an earlier decree law (of June 14, 
1945, published on July 14) government 
loans up to a total of 1,000,000,000 lire 
had been authorized only in the case of 
industrial enterprises of national import- 
ance which are creditors of the State for 
supplies, loans, and services furnished to 
the Government prior to September 8, 
1943, and which would otherwise be un- 
able to operate their respective plants, 
These latter government loans cannot 
exceed 50 percent of the borrower's credit 
with the Government. 

The loans made by the credit institu- 
tions are government-guaranteed to the 
lenders up to 60 percent, and must be 
authorized by the Ministry of the Treas- 
ury acting in concert with the Ministries 
of Industry and Commerce and of Labor 
and Social Insurance by separate decrees 
in each case. A committee of coordina- 
tion and supervision is instituted in the 
legislation. These government-backed 
loans are available to industrial enter- 
prises lacking funds for urgent expendi- 
tures necessary for the operation of their 
respective plants. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Abolition of Coal and Metal Monopoly 
and Establishment of a Central Coal Of- 
fice —The monopoly for the acquisition 
of foreign coal, its agglomerates, coke, 
copper, tin, nickel and their relative 
scrap, established by Royal Decree Law 
of July 28, 1935, No. 1375 (converted into 
Law of January 9, 1936, No. 212) is re- 
pealed, and a Central Coal Office is estab- 
lished by Legislative Decree of September 
7, 1945, No. 652, published in the Gazzetta 
Ufficiale of October 25, 1945, and effective 
from the day following publication. 

The Central Coal Office under the 
terms of its establishing decree, will be 
operated by the State Railway Adminis- 
tration through its own supply services. 
In conformity with the plans of the Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce, in 
agreement with the interested minis- 
tries, the Coal Office acquires, imports, 
and distributes within the Kingdom of 
Italy, all foreign coal, coal agglomerates, 
or coke. 

Acts and contracts concerning the ac- 
quisition of coal by the Central Office are 
not subject to registration or registration 
taxes, but sales made by this office must 
be invoiced specifically to the individual 
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puyers who must pay the regular tax 
thereon. The functions of the Central 
Coal Office will be terminated 1 year after 
the cessation of the state of war. 


Liberia 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Money-Order Service.— 
Effective as of January 1, 1946, money- 
order service with Liberia, which has 
been suspended since February 17, 1931, 
will be resumed, according to the Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) published by di- 
rection of the Postmaster General on 
December 14, 1945. 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


Subsidy Granted on Export of Chicle 
Produced in Campeche.—A subsidy of 
0.50 peso per kilogram on the export duty 
on chicle produced in the State of 
Campeche, Mexico, has been granted to 
the State government of Campeche by 
legislative decree published and effective 
November 8, 1945. The proceeds of the 
subsidy will be delivered by the Federal 
Treasury to the Banco Nacional Hipote- 
cario Urbano y de Obras Publicas, S. A., 
which will in turn extend a loan of 
7,875,000 pesos, guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Treasury, to the State government 
of Campeche to finance water and 
sewerage systems in the city of Campe- 
che. The loan will be amortized over a 
period of 10 years at an annual interest 
rate of 8.5 percent, and the subsidy will 
be granted as long as necessary to 
completely cover the loan. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Specified Insecticides Declared Free of 
Import Duty and Tazxes.—Two insecti- 
cides, “Hercules Thanite” and “Lethane 
384 Special,” were declared free of all 
import duties and taxes in an order 
signed by the Mexican Minister of Pub- 
lic Health on August 31, 1945, published 
and effective October 25, 1945. This 
exemption is stated to be in the interest 
of public health as a measure to help 
combat malaria. No time limit is men- 
tioned for the exemption. 

Export Valuations on Specified Items 
Changed.—The official valuations for the 
application of the 12 percent export tax 
in Mexico have been modified on a group 
of miscellaneous products, and one new 
item was created by an Executive reso- 
lution issued November 14, published in 
the Diario Oficial of November 15, and 
effective November 21, 1945. Valuations 
were reduced for 9 items in the group; 
they were entirely removed for 12 and 
increased for 7. 

The new valuations on the products 
affected, with former valuations shown 
in parentheses, in pesos per gross kilo- 
gram, unless otherwise specified, are as 
follows: 


Female beef cattle up to 6 years, 110.60 per 
head (118.50); female beef cattle over 6 years, 
110.60 per head (118.50); male beef cattle up 
to 1 year, 147.50 per head (158); male beef 
cattle over 1 year, 147.50 per head (158); 
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livers and waste of livers of shark and 
all other fish, 9.70 (8.05); fish waste not 


specified, none (0.04); shells and snail 
shells not specified, none (9 per 100 
gross kilograms); fresh tomatoes, 0.81 


(0.49); anise, 1.80 (1.58); vegetable waxes, 
2.95 (2.50); chalk in natural state, none 
(0.09); prepared chalk, rotten stone of tripoli 
or infusorial earth, even when ground, none 
(23.50 per gross metric ton); zinc in natural 
ore, none (0.227 per net kilograms); mag- 
nesite (magnesium carbonate), none (4.862); 
talc in natural state even if ground, none 
(0.05); crude petroleum with density of more 
than 0.91 up to 0.96, none (24 per cubic me- 
ter); motor oil (Diesel oil) and fuel petro- 
leum, 26.35 per cubic meter (27.15); gas oil, 
47.50 per cubic meter (53.29); wood tar, 0.12 
(none); paraffin, 1.70 (1.00); naphthalene, 
2.00 (0.17); gloves of cotton cloth and leather 
for workmen, none (9.40); gloves of wool 
cloth and leather for workmen, none (new 
item; previously valued at 5.90 as “manufac- 
tured article of fabrics of wool or other ani- 
mal fibers, not specified’’); articles of cloth- 
ing made of fabrics of all kinds of fibers, rub- 
berized, oiled, waxed, the fibers of which are 
not visible from the outside, none (8.70); 
toys of any kind of cloth, filled with wood 
shavings or other materials, 3.80 (5.45); 
articles of fabrics of fibers of all kinds, rub- 
berized, oiled or waxed, the fibers of which 
are not visible on the outside, none (8.70); 
bristles or mane hair, prepared, from 5 to 10 
centimeters in length, 15 (18); bristles or 
mane hair, prepared, over 10 centimeters in 
length, 15 (18). 


New Zealand 


Exchange and Finance 


Repayment of Two Sterling Loans by 
Government of New Zealand.—The New 
Zealand Minister of Finance announced 
November 1, 1945, that two sterling loans 
amounting to £23,392,099 would be re- 
paid early in 1946. This total consists 
of (1) a 5 percent £12,886,110 loan ma- 
turing January 1, 1946, and (2) a 4 per- 
cent £10,505,989 loan maturing February 
1, 1963. The latter carries an option of 
repayment on or after February 1, 1946, 
on 3 months’ notice, and will be repaid on 
that date. The resulting annual saving 
in interest payments totals £1,064,545. 

These transactions will not reduce the 
total public debt of the Dominion inas- 
much as Government stock, in New Zea- 
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land currency, will be issued for the 
equivalent of £23,392,099. This stock 
will be taken up by the various govern- 
ment departments having funds avail- 
able for investment, and by the Reserve 
Bank of New Zealand, in exchange for 
the sterling made available for repay- 
ment purposes. 


Palestine 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Item Added to Free List.— 
Tungsten steel polished wire rods of a 
diameter not exceeding 3.5 millimeters 
are now admitted free of duty, accord- 
ing to a notice published in the Palestine 
Gazette for October 18, 1945. Wire rods 
of this type were previously dutiable at 
15 percent ad valorem, with an additional 
5 percent ad valorem tax. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


National Air Line to Begin Opera- 
ting.—The Cia. Panamena de Aviacion 
planned to start operations before the 
end of 1945. In November it was com- 
pleting plans for the purchase of aircraft 
and had requested landing facilities at 
the terminal airport at Balboa (Albrook 
Field) until the Panama International 
Airport is formally opened to aerial 
navigation. The following routes will be 
operated, according to the company’s 
plans: Panama-Aguadulce-Santiago- 
David; David-Bocas del Toro; Panama- 
Aguadulce-Chitre or Las Tablas; and 
Panama-Jaque or Puerto Obaldia. The 
last-mentioned route is for emergency 
use and to afford whatever transport 
facilities may be needed. 

Work on the national airport road has 
begun and it is estimated that it will be 
completed during the early part of 1946. 
This road will be of concrete and will con- 
nect the capital with the airport. It will 
be 20 feet wide and extend in a direct line 











zone which is expected shortly. 








Army Releases Staten Island Pier for Foreign-Trade Zone 


Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace announced recently that plans 
are under way to restore the New York Foreign-Trade Zone to its former 
location at Stapleton, Staten Island. 

The initial step was the signing of an order by Secretary Wallace as Chair- 
man of the Foreign-Trade Zones Board for the transfer of a segment of the 
temporary foreign-trade zone located on Pier 53, North River, to Pier 16, 
Staten Island, which was a part of the original zone. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor the Army acquired the facilities of the foreign- 
trade zone for an embarkation depot, and during the war thousands of 
American soldiers, with their equipment, embarked there for overseas. 
the defeat of the Axis nations, many returning soldiers landed on American 
soil in the area which formerly comprised Foreign-Trade Zone No. 1. 

Last month the Army declared a part of this embarkation depot surplus, 
and Pier 16 again became available for use as a part of the foreign-trade zone. 
This pier, which contains about three times as much storage space as Pier 53, 
North River, will provide much-needed room for the rapid expansion of the 


As soon as other piers in the original zone site are released by the military 
authorities, all temporary zone activities now carried on at Piers 72, 73, and 
74, North River, will be returned to Staten Island. 


With 
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from Pueblo Nuevo on the Trans-Isth- 
mian Highway to the Tapia River, a dis- 
tance of 7.7 miles. The cost will be 
$1,113,000. 

Highway Contemplated Between Aqua- 
dulce and Calobre.—Plans for construc- 
tion of a highway connecting the towns 
of Aguadulce (Cocle) and Calobre (Vera- 
guas), Panama, were announced by the 
Panamanian Ministry of Public Works, 
according to the foreign press. It is 
pointed out that the residents of these 
towns, as well as the Government, are 
very much interested in this road as part 
of the development of penetration roads 
in the agricultural districts of the 
Republic. 


Seychelles 


Exchange and Finance 


New Notes Issued.—A new issue of Sey- 
chelles currency notes was put in circu- 
lation by the Government Treasury on 
October 1, 1945, according to a notice in 
the Seychelles Government Gazette of 
October 8, 1945. The issue, which 
amounts to 102,000 rupees in value, con- 
sists of 1, 5, 10, and 50 rupee notes and 
50-cent notes. 

Seychelles rupee notes were first issued 
to replace Mauritian notes, which were 
withdrawn from circulation and declared 
no longer legal tender in 1934. The mon- 
etary unit of the colony is the Indian 
silver rupee, equaling 100 cents (1 ru- 
pee=$0.30 in U.S. currency). 

Currency Expands During 1944.—The 
circulation of currency in the Seychelles 
expanded 12.5 percent during the half 
year ended December 31, 1944, rising 
from 1,380,396 rupees on June 30 to 
1,552,996 rupees on December 31, accord- 
ing to the half-yearly return published 
by the Treasurer of the colony in the 
Gazette of August 13, 1945. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Method for Calculating Export 
Duties —A change has been made in the 
method of levying export duties in the 
Seychelles through enactment of the 
Defence (Export of Produce) (Excess 
Profits Tax) Regulations, 1945, pub- 
lished recently in the Government Ga- 
zette of the colony. Whenever the sales 
price of exported produce exceeds at the 
time of export the standard market price 
of such produce, an export duty (to be 
called Excess Profits Tax) will be col- 
lected upon the excess at a rate to be 
determined by the Governor in Execu- 
tive Council. The sales price is defined 
as the c. i. f. price at which the produce 
to be exported has been sold. This re- 
sults in the tax being imposed on insur- 
ance and freight costs, which are highest 
to distant areas. The Governor is also 
empowered to make rules prescribing 
the standard market price of certain 
scheduled products, to amend the sched- 
ule as necessary, and to enforce the regu- 
lations. 

The rate of tax under the new regu- 
lations has been established at 50 percent 
of the excess above the standard market 
price. Market prices for scheduled 
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commodities have been fixed as follows: 
Cinnamon-leaf oil, 5.12 rupees per kilo- 
gram; patchouli oil, 29.34 rupees per 
kilogram; vanilla, first quality, 29.34 
rupees per kilogram; coconut oil, 440.00 
rupees per ton (1 rupee=$0.30 United 
States currency). 

The Export of Produce (Excess Profits 
Tax) Ordinance, 1941, the Defence 
Amendment of Laws Regulations (No. 
30), 1944, and the Export of Produce 
(Excess Profits Tax) Regulations, 1941, 
have been repealed. 

Cotton-Texztile Supply Reduced.—Im- 
porters of cotton textiles in the Sey- 
chelles have been warned, by a notice in 
the Government Gazette of August 20, 
that India, the colony’s chief supplier, is 
expected to cut its rate of export of 
these supplies one-third as compared 
with 1945 figures. Therefore, merchants 
are urged to take up all available allo- 
cations and Seychellois are requested to 
make the most economic use possible of 
present and future stocks of cotton 
piece goods. 


Tanganyika 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Control of Beeswaz.—Since 
May 1, 1945, when the Government of 
Tanganyika discontinued its purchase of 
beeswax on behalf of the Ministry of 
Supply, United Kingdom importers of 
beeswax have found it difficult to obtain 
offers of the commodity from traders in 
Tanganyika and some form of export 
control was deemed necessary to assure 
the United Kingdom of its minimum es- 
sential requirements, according to an an- 
nouncement in the Territory’s Economic 
Control Board Bulletin of August 24. 
Moreover, the internal price of this com- 
modity had risen to such levels as to 
preclude exportation within the Ministry 
of Supply’s price limit of £175 per ton. 
The Government of Tanganyika, there- 
fore, has been authorizing since August 
8 the issue of export licenses to United 
Kingdom destinations only, and in addi- 
tion has established maximum prices for 
beeswax. The price fixed for uncleaned 
beeswax at Dar-es-Salaam is £147 per 
ton of 20 hundredweight net weight, and 
for cleaned beeswax £152 per ton. Fur- 
ther measures to assure proper observa- 
tion of controlled prices and proper dis- 
tribution of available supplies are under 
consideration. 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Letter-of-Credit Procedure Revised.— 
Before opening a letter of credit covering 
merchandise ordered from abroad, the 
Turkish Government has ruled that it 
will be necessary to furnish evidence to 
the effect that the merchandise in ques- 
tion is ready for shipment, according to 
a report from the U. S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Istanbul. Such evidence may take 
the form of a telegram, letter, or similar 
document from the exporter abroad, to 
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the effect that the goods are in a position 
to be shipped. 

In the case of imports from the Uniteg 
States, it has been the practice hereto. 
fore for Turkish authorities to require 
that an American export license covering 
any goods in question be obtained before 
authorizing establishment of a letter of 
credit. With the list of commodities re. 
quiring export license in the Uniteq 
States now greatly reduced, the new pro- 
cedure is designed to avoid the unnec. 
cessary tying up of credits abroad for 
goods which are not readily available for 
shipment. 


Union of South 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports Controls Relaxed.—The Direc. 
tor-General of Supplies in the Union of 
South Africa has announced the suspen- 
sion of the permit requirement for the 
export of some articles. No permit is 
required for the export of personal or 
household effects of anyone leaving the 
country permanently nor for the export 
of articles of food (except sugar, tea, and 
condensed milk) to a total net weight of 
25 pounds for each person leaving the 
Union permanently and taking the food 
in question with him. 

In the Government Gazette of October 
8, 1945 are listed numerous articles in 
many categories for which export per- 
mits are still required. Outstanding 
items on the list are spare parts and ac- 
cessories for agricultural machinery, 
butter and cheese, cigarettes, fertilizers, 
meat, seed potatoes, tobacco, builders’ 
hardware, copper tubing, electrical ap- 
pliances, glass, refrigeration and air- 
conditioning equipment, radio and wire- 
less apparatus, watches and clocks, many 
industrial chemicals, many iron and steel 
products, footwear, hides and skins, mo- 
tor vehicles and parts, most machine and 
hand tools, and many medical and pho- 
tographic requisites 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Proposed Increase in Internal Taz on 
Imported Fine and Special Wines, Ver- 
mouth, Champagne, and Mineral Waters, 
and an Internal Tax on Malt.—An in- 
crease of 0.04 peso per liter or fraction in 
the internal tax on fine wines of high 
alcoholic content, on special wines, on 
vermouth, and on champagne which are 
imported into Uruguay, an increase of 
0.004 peso per bottle on mineral waters, 
and a new tax of 0.04 per liter on a bever- 
age called malt have been proposed by 4 
projected law sent to the Uruguayan 
General Assembly by the Executive 
Power on November 9, 1945, published in 
the Diario Oficial of November 15, 1945. 
These internal taxes have been proposed 
for the purpose of establishing a perma- 
nent fund to finance colonization. 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Beverages 


Rum production in Jamaica, British 
West Indies, during the sugar season 
ended in September 1945 was approxi- 
mately 18,000 puncheons of 110 imperial 
gallons each. 

Although it is understood that rum 
was accumulated during the war years, 
greatly distorting the visible trade bal- 
ance, it is now moving to Great Britain 
in substantial quantities. Stocks in the 
entire island as of June 30, 1945, were 
7,999,589 imperial liquid gallons, approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 gallons of which may 
be considered accumulated export stock 
with a total value of £7,000,000. Al- 
though most of this will probably be 
shipped to Great Britain, a substantial 
amount probably will be shipped to the 
United States as soon as shipping space 
is available. During the first half of 
1945, 370,656 liquid gallons of rum, valued 
at £339,414 f. o. b., were shipped from 
Jamaica. 


Chemicals 


PRODUCTION OF FINE CHEMICALS IN 
AUSTRALIA 


The production of fine chemicals in 
Australia developed greatly during the 
war, according to a foreign chemical 
magazine. It is expected that not only 
will these materials, which formerly were 
imported, be manufactured in the coun- 
try but that an export trade will also 
develop. 


FERTILIZER EXPORTS FROM CANADA 


Canadian exports of fertilizers in Sep- 
tember 1945, amounting to $2,550,000 
(Canadian currency), increased substan- 
tially over the September 1944 figure of 
$1,556,000, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Fertilizer exports for the first 9 months 
of 1945 also advanced considerably in 
value over those for the corresponding 
period of 1944, the totals being $21,437,000 
and $18,067,000, respectively. 


SwIss EXPorTs 


Switzerland’s exports of induStrial 
chemicals dropped 65 percent in value 
during the first 9 months of 1945 from 
those in the like period of 1944, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Comparable 
figures are 10,300,000 and 29,600,000 
francs, respectively. 


TARTRATE REPLACING PIEZOELECTRIC 
QuarTz, U.S. S. R. 


A method of producing crystals of 
Sodium potassium tartrate of a size and 
purity that permit them to be used as 
piezo elements for precision apparatus to 
replace piezoelectric quartz has been 
developed in the Soviet Union, according 
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News by COMMODITI 


to the Soviet press. Monthly output has 
reached several hundred kilograms and 
there are now more than 1,000,000 instru- 
ments uSing these crystals, it is stated. 
A large part of the production during the 
war was used in military equipment. 

These crystals are expected to be used 
in radio, telephone, and motion-picture 
equipment, machine building, and medi- 
cal apparatus. The tartrate material is 
a byproduct of the wine industry and is 
readily available. 


Construction 


HOUSING CONSTRUCTION, COLOMBIA 


Considerable interest was expressed by 
private enterprise and nongovernmental 
groups during the third quarter of 1945 
in erecting apartment buildings and de- 
veloping low-cost housing projects in 
various cities in Colombia. 

Permits were granted in Bogota for the 
construction of 8 buildings at a total 
value of 540,000 pesos. The Association 
of Bank employees of Bogota has estab- 
lished a fund of 500,000 pesos, pledged by 
affiliates of the organization in different 
parts of the country, with which to be- 
gin the construction of a modern hous- 
ing project for bank employees. A co- 











“NRA” Proposed for Dutch 
Industry 


A plan similar in some respects 
to the old NRA is under considera- 
tion by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment, says that country’s informa- 
tion service. The proposal en- 
visages the establishment of a 
number of “industry authorities” 
which would have certain powers 
to regulate all processes—from the 
raw material to distribution of the 
finished product—affecting each 
commodity under the particular 
unit. 

The plan is embodied in the 
draft of a bill to be offered to all 
interested parties. Suggestions of 
a constructive nature will be in- 
corporated in the bill, which will 
then be submitted to Parliament. 

An account of the proposed 
measure was given to the people 
of Holland in a broadcast by Dr. 
Hendrik Vos, Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry. Dr. Vos 
stated that an attempt had been 
made in drafting the bill to avoid 
bureaucracy and yet protect the 
general interest, and he expressed 
the hope that the result would be 
an increase in the influence of in- 
dustry on social and economic life, 
and also in its responsibility. 
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operative association of school teachers 
in Medellin has announced plans for the 
building of 204 low-cost housing units, 
of which 62 have been started. 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION, HABANA, CUBA 


Private construction permits issued in 
the metropolitan area of Habana, Cuba, 
during the first 8 months of 1945, were 
valued at $15,430,998. Such permits ag- 
gregated $14,029,128 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. 


PROJECTED SLAUGHTERHOUSES, MEXICO 


Construction of additional slaughter- 
houses, and the improvement of existing 
ones, is anticipated for many localities 
in Mexico. Two new slaughterhouses for 
the Monterrey region and one at Hermo- 
sillo have been planned. The construc- 
tion of a slaughterhouse at Torreon in 
the State of Coahuila is also under con- 
sideration. 

The general inadequacy of slaughter- 
ing facilities in most cities and towns in 
Mexico is widely recognized, and most 
communities are anxious to improve such 
facilities as soon as conditions permit. 


FRIGORIFICO FOR ASUNCION, PARAGUAY, 
PROPOSED 


Construction of a frigorifico is under 
consideration for Asuncion, Paraguay, 
says the foreign press. The proposed 
slaughterhouse will have a capacity of 
about 1,000 head of cattle daily and will 
comprise a grease and tallow plant, a 
casing department, a canning depart- 
ment, and atannery. Present plans en- 
visage the processing of some 500 or 600 
hides daily and the exporting of the re- 
maining 400 or 500 first-grade hides. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT, AUSTRALIA 


A £30,000,000 hydroelectric and diver- 
sion plan for the Snowy River is re- 
ported by the foreign press to be under 
consideration by the Australian Govern- 
ment. The plan calls for construction 
of a power station to generate 200,000 
kilowatts. 

It is proposed that the cost be shared 
by the Federal government and by the 
three States which would benefit from 
the project—New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia. 


ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION, CANADA 


The output of central electric sta- 
tions in Canada in the first 9 months 
of 1945 totaled 30,274,210,000 kilowatt- 
hours, of which 676,404,000 were pro- 
duced by thermal plants and 29,597,- 
806,000 were supplied by hydraulic 
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plants. Electric energy exported from 
Canada in the period January—Septem- 
ber 1945 had a total value of $5,686,000 
(Canadian currency). 


STATUS OF RURAL ELECTRIC AND TELEPHONE 
SERVICE IN MEXICO 


The extension of electric and tele- 
phone service on a commercial basis to 
rural areas in Mexico is reported to be 
impractical now, even in areas close to 
cities,-as the population is widely scat- 
tered and purchasing power is low. 

Laws controlling the operation of 
power companies in Mexico provide that 
when more than 164 feet of line is in- 
volved the applicant must pay the cost 
of the line extension, minus the esti- 
mated revenue for 1 year. 

Attemps of foreign-owned power 
companies to develop paying loads in 
areas adjacent to cities have been dis- 
continued for several years. All power 
companies in Mexico have been so heav- 
ily loaded that they have tried to avoid 
taking new customers and expansion has 
not been possible for some years past. 

In an aggressive program to furnish 
electric service to large villages and 
smaller towns, however, the Mexican 
Federal Electricity Commission has 19 
projects under way, and a survey is be- 
ing made to determine the needs of 
smaller communities. 

Public utility companies are required, 
when equipment is available, to provide 
telephone service without charging for 
line extension, in the base rate areas es- 
tablished by the Minister of National 
Economy. Generally, these areas are 
the physical limits of the cities and the 
more densely populated areas adjacent 
thereto. Service may be furnished out- 
side these areas at the option of the com- 
panies, but the applicant must pay the 
entire cost of the part of the line that 
is outside the base area, plus a monthly 
line operation charge of about $1 a mile. 
in addition to the normal station charge. 

In view of the present shortage of 
equipment, the telephone companies can 
hope to meet only the pressing demand 
in the cities. But when equipment is 
again available the plan is to extend local 
telephone service to villages and smaller 
towns adjacent to existing or projected 
long-distance lines. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
PLANNED, MEXICO 


A recent survey of Mexico’s needs for 
electrical goods indicated a market 
amounting in value to $14,500,000 a year 
(U. S. currency) and by 1951 an antici- 
pated increase to between $25,000,000 
and $30,000,000. 

In view of this demand, the Industria 
Eléctrica de Mexico, S. A., plans to estab- 
lish an electrical manufacturing indus- 
try at Tlaineplantla near Mexico City. 
Construction is expected to begin in 1946 
and will cost between $8,000,000 and 
$10,000,000. Later expansion to care for 
the manufacture of heavier equipment 
and a steam turbogenerator station will 
bring the total cost to about $16,000,000 
or $17,000,000. 

Production at first will be limited to 
relatively small power apparatus such as 
motors, transformers, generators, con- 
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Organized Industrial Re- 
search in Britain 


The Industrial Research Bill, in- 
troduced recently in the British 
House of Lords is designed to make 
possible the creation of an indus- 
trial research association for each 
industry, according to the British 
press. The associations would be 
financed by a levy on the proprie- 
tors of industries, not exceeding 1 
percent of each contributor’s an- 
nual revenue. 

The object of the bill is to im- 
prove and strengthen existing ma- 
chinery for forming and operating 
industrial research associations by 
enabling the majority interests in 
any industry to put before the 
Board of Trade a scheme for oper- 
ating an association. If the Board 
approves the scheme, a poll will be 
taken of the proprietors in that in- 
dustry, and if a number represent- 
ing 75 percent of the annual turn- 
over or revenue of the industry 
vote in favor, a research associa- | 
tion will be formed. 

A method of “contracting out” 
of any such association is provided 
for those who would not derive 
benefit from it; provision is also 
made in case any proprietor wishes 
to appeal. 





























trols, switch gear, and appliances such 
as refrigerators, radios, and flatirons. 
About 65 percent of the work will be in 
goods manufactured at the plant and 
35 percent will be in imported subassem- 
blies and parts. 

The plant is designed to produce elec- 
trical apparatus and materials with an 
approximate value of $10,000,000 a year. 
During the construction period a tempo- 
rary assembly plant may be established 
to produce simple units from imported 
parts. 

The estimated 2,000 kilowatts of power 


‘which will be required in the beginning 


to operate the plant will be supplied by 
the Mexican Light & Power Co. at 20,000 
volts, from the Lecheria substation. A 
receiving substation will be provided at 
the factory, and apparatus has been pur- 
chased to double the capacity of Leche- 
ria. 

The capital stock will be about $10,- 
000,000, of which 51 percent will be sub- 
scribed by Mexican investors and 49 per- 
cent by investors in the United States. 


ELECTRICAL IMPORTS INTO PORTUGAL 


An ambitious plan for the construc- 
tion of hydroelectric generating stations 
in Portugal during the next 8 years has 
as a goal the extension of electric service 
to all parts of the country; 5 years ago 
electricity was available to only about 
half the population. 

The accompanying table shows the 
value of principal electrical imports into 
Portugal in 1944, together with the coun- 
tries of origin and the increase or de- 
crease compared with 1943. 
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Portuguese Imports of Electrical Equip. 
ment in 1944 





ees 
‘ Increase 
Value or 
: : (thou- decrease 
Class of goods and country of origin | sands | eom. 
of es- | pared 
cudos) with 
1943 


Accumulators and condensers: 
Weighing less than 8 kilograms per 
cell ; : 2,344 —786 
Germany 405 — 489 
United States 5R4 +323 
Spain 77 
Switzerland 194 +7 
United King: 152 ~94 


Other 4,500 | +2. ong 


Germany 202 —~ 130 
United State 1,126 | +1, 004 
Sweden 2,708 | +2, 703 


Batteries 
Dry M4 —434 


United States 61 —74 
Giermany 75 ~16 
Sweden 101 10] 
Spain 65 +6] 


Germany 52 ~188 
nit tate x) +0) 


Weighing up to 100 kilogran 7,744 1, O86 


iermany 2,119 2, 01 
t ate ) +226 
tzerland 1, 233 1, 409 
t 231 +2, 178 


Weighing from 100 to 500 k rams 5. 186 Hu4 


sweden 751 -H 
Switzerland 2, 898 388 


t illation ! | 
exchanges (not including telephor 
wcumulators, or dynamo 5 776 +608 


weden. 2, § 
CGrermany if 104 


Insulating material indo porcelain 


insulators }, 180 1,120 


Germany 1.179 1, 228 
I nited States 507 4-47 
United Kingdon 226 —2R 
Sweden, Huo 4-39 
Switzerland 310 — 0 


Refrigerators (all from Sweden 570 +63 


Insulated wire or cable, textile-covered 
Weighing up to 120 grams per meter 1, 351 859 


United Kingdom 659 +225 
United States 145 4-108 
Sweden $5 ~152 


Spain 410 —623 
Weighing over 120 grams per meter 438 —24 


Germany 67 5 
United Kingdom 352 +178 











— 786 


— 489 
+383 


—672 
—H4 
2, 280 


—~ 130 
|, 004 
2, 703 


—434 


— 188 


», 401 
+206 
|, 409 
2, 178 


604 


—512 


—9 
— 388 


+H) 


+7 
+848 


+952 


—14 


1, 228 
+47 
—-B 
4-39 
— 0 


+63 


— 859 


+225 
+108 
—152 
—623 


~24 


—83 
+178 
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Portuguese Imports of Electrical Equip- 
ment in 1944—Continued 





— 


Increase 
Value | or 
| (thou- |decrease 
Class of goods and country of origin | sands | com- 
of es- | pared 
cudos) with 
1943 
Insulated wire or cable, text ile-covered 
Continued. 
With other insulation and metal- 
protected 5, 391 +371 
United Kingdom 1,781 | —1,113 
United States 56S +509 
Germany 1,129 +247 

With rubber 701 +641 
United States 34 +31 
United Kingdom 654 4-647 

Lamps: 

For lighting and heating 4, 842 2, 644 
Germany 1, 137 1, 257 
United States 2, 692 (4) 

Other electric 3,622 | —1,176 
Germany 926 — 836 
United States S02 +419 
United Kingdom 468 — 205 
Hungary 1, 268 — 182 





Comparative figures not available 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


COLOMBIAN COFFEE MARKET 


The Colombian coffee market contin- 
ued firm throughout the third quarter of 
1945. Bidding was active but there was 
little coffee for sale. Prices rose above 
both the United States ceilings and the 
Coffee Federation’s interior buying prices. 

Buenaventura, Barranquilla, and Car- 
tagena coffee stocks totaled 392,986 sacks 
of 60 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) each on September 30, 1945. Of 
this total, 199,935 sacks belonged to the 
National Coffee Federation and 193,051 
sacks to private exporters. Trade sources 
estimate the total amount of coffee in 
the country at between 500,000 and 600,- 
000 sacks, of which the Federation holds 
between 150,000 and 200,000 sacks. 

Exports of the 1944-45 crop to Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, totaled 5,185,517 sacks, 
of which 3,929,951 sacks were shipped 
after January 1, 1945. Exports in the 
1943-44 coffee quota year ‘(October 1, 
1943, to September 30, 1944) amounted 
to 4,827,087 sacks. 


Costa Rican CAcAo Crop 


Costa Rica’s 1945 cacao crop is esti- 
mated at only 30,000 bags (150 pounds 
net per bag) as compared with a normal 
crop of between 100,000 and 120,000 bags. 
This tremendous decrease is attributed 
to crop damage by heavy rains in the 
latter part of 1944 and also to the fact 
that many of the cacao trees on the east 
coast are more than 30 years old and 
their yield is beginning to decline. 

Exports of cacao in the July-September 
period of 1945 amounted to 22,077 kilo- 
grams valued at $4,415, a decrease of 97 
percent in volume as compared with 866,- 
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897 kilograms valued at $173,378 in the 
corresponding period of 1944. 

Colombia continued to offer the highest 
prices for Costa Rican cacao during the 
third quarter of 1945 and all exports 
went to that country. 

The average Colombian quotation for 
cacao beans during the third quarter of 
1945 was $15.50 per 100 pounds f. o. b. 
Port Limon, Costa Rica. This is 50 cents 
per 100 pounds higher than the average 
quotation in the preceding quarter. 


CUBAN COFFEE CROP 


Cuba’s retarded 1945-46 coffee crop is 
forecast at from 435,000 to 460,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. Domestic con- 
sumption has continued upward and is 
expected to total 560,000 bags during the 
crop year. Prices have risen because of 
the scarcity of coffee. The Government 
has decided to import 115,000 bags, ap- 
proximately 26,000 bags of which have 
already been received. 


Et SALVADOR’S COFFEE EXPORTS 


El Salvador’s 1944-45 coffee quota year 
terminated on September 30, with coffee 
exports of 997,593 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, 897,419 bags of which, or 89.96 
percent, represented shipments to the 
United States. Exports in the preceding 
quota year totaled 984,371 bags, and the 
United States share was 830,760 bags, or 
85.09 percent of the total. 

The 1943-44 quota year ended with a 
substantially greater amount of coffee 
stocks in ports than in the 1944—45 quota 
year—101,410 and 28,264 bags, respec- 
tively. 

Sales from the 1944—45 coffee crop ag- 
gregated 892,108 bags by the end of Sep- 
tember of the current year as contrasted 
with sales from the 1943-44 crop of 
1,043,864 bags at the end of the corre- 
sponding period in 1944, a difference in 
favor of last year’s registrations of 151,- 
756 bags. The 1943-44 coffee crop was 
estimated at 1,110,000 bags, while the 
1944—45 crop is estimated at 920,000 bags, 
or a decrease of 190,000 bags. 





CANNED FRUITS 


TOTAL ANNUAL SUPPLIES ANO SHIPMENTS OF PACKERS, 
IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS, AND CHAIN 
STORE WAREHOUSES 

MILLIONS OF CASES 


BASIS: 24 WO 2% CANS 
100 
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Dairy Products 
MILK AND CHEESE SITUATION, BELGIUM 


Consumption of fluid milk in Belgium 
in 1945 is expected to be only about half 
that of the prewar period, while cheese 
consumption will amount to only about 
40 percent of the prewar figure. Imports 
of cheese will amount to about 5,000 tons, 
whereas in the prewar period they were 
in excess of 20,000 tons annually. Do- 
mestic production for 1945 will amount 
to about 5,000 tons, as compared with an 
annual production before the war of 
between 5,000 and 8,000 tons. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF POWDERED MILK 


Of the powdered milk imported by 
Brazil in the first 6 months of 1945, about 
45 percent was supplied by the United 
States, and the remainder by Argentina. 
The 130 metric tons imported from the 
United States were valued at 2,447,000 
cruzeiros and the 178 tons imported from 
Argentina were valued at 1,649,000 cru- 
zeiros. 


CUBAN MARKET FOR CANNED MILK 


Although there is a marked preference 
on the Cuban market for condensed 
milk, evaporated milk probably will be 
the only type imported. Condensed milk 
is more difficult for importers to purchase 
and offers smaller profits at existing ceil- 
ing prices. It is also still subject to rigid 
allocations and export licenses, whereas 
evaporated milk is not. 


OLIVE CULTIVATION IN ARGENTINA 


The cultivation of olives in Argentina 
is a relatively recent and rapid develop- 
ment. Estimated production in 194445 
amounted to 9,565,600 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2,2046 pounds), a gain of 35 per- 
cent. over the 7,080,130 kilograms pro- 
duced in the 1943-44 season. Of the 
1944-45 crop, 5,664,300 kilograms were 
devoted to the manufacture of oil and 
3,901,300 kilograms were pickled. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CANADIAN APPLE-MARKETING AGREEMENT 


An apple-marketing agreement be- 
tween the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture and the British Columbia 
Fruit Board was signed again this year 
to assist apple growers who lost their 
export markets as a result of the war. 
The 1945 agreement is the sixth annual 
arrangement made for this purpose and 
was authorized by Order in Council No. 
4767, July 19, 1945. 

The agreement is identical with that 
signed in 1944, except that the total 
amount payable by the Department of 
Agriculture has been reduced from 
$250,000 to $150,000. In essence, the 
terms of the agreement provide that the 
British Columbia Fruit Board, on behalf 
of growers, must take appropriate steps 
to increase sales of apples in western 
Canada. The Department of Agricul- 
ture agrees to assist this effort by pay- 
ing to the board the amount by which 
the f. o. b. value of the first 1,000,000 
boxes of apples sold by the board in 
western Canada falls below a specified 
average price per box. Because of the 
serious shortage of apples in eastern 
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expected to be eliminated shortly. 


whenever controls are removed. 


Administration disclosed. 





New Rulings Regarding Industrial Diamonds From Abroad 


Industrial diamonds have been freed from Federal distribution controls, 
the Civilian Production Administration announced December 14. 

This relaxation has been effected in this country through the revocation 
of Order M-109. Industrial diamonds in various forms are used principally 
as tools to realign cutting and grinding tools. 
in the metalworking and automotive industries. 

Restrictions on importation of diamonds in the import order, M-63, are 
However, over-all domestic inventory 
controls in Priorities Regulation 32 are still applicable. 

The revocation met with the majority approval of the Industrial Diamond 
Industry Advisory Committee at its recent meeting. 
members declared that the removal of the controls might cause some market 
dislocations, it would be no more than the inevitable market disturbances 


The December diamond quotas from Great Britain, our principal source 
of supply, have already been arranged, the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion said. Accordingly, the termination of this order at this time will in no 
way affect the immediate supply situation. 

Insofar as over-all supply is concerned, adequate industry stocks and 
imports are available for anticipated requirements, the Civilian Production 


The latter are widely used 


Although industry 




















Canada this year and because the British 
Columbia crop is no larger than average, 
it is unlikely that the terms of the agree- 
ment will become operative. 


CUBAN EXPORTS 


Pineapple shipments from Cuba rose 
to 2,700,000 pounds during October 1945. 
It is estimated that 75,000,000 pounds of 
fresh pineapples will be shipped to the 
United States from November 1945 to 
June 1946. 

Shipments of fresh tomatoes to the 
United States from November 1945 to 
April 1946 are estimated at 35,000,000 
pounds. 

The final figure for the season’s grape- 
fruit shipments from the Isle of Pines to 
the United States was only 10,000 crates, 
the smallest quantity in more than 30 
years. 

No fresh bananas or plantains are 
known to have been shipped from 
Habana during October 1945, but 5,050 
cases of plantain preserves, weighing 
237,000 pounds, were exported to the 
United States during the last part of 
September 1945. 


EXPORTS OF CITRUS AND TROPICAL FRUITS 
FROM THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Oranges continue to be the most im- 
portant tropical fruit exported from the 
Dominican Republic. Although official 
production estimates are not available, 
it is believed that production in 1944 was 
about 100,000,000 units, the approximate 
annual production for the past few years. 

Many Dominicans would like to in- 
crease the exportation of fruits and veg- 
etables in order to lessen dependence on 
such export crops as sugar, molasses, 
coffee, cacao, and yucca starch, and are 
looking to the United States as a possible 
market. Obtaining suitable containers 
and crates presents a problem; even the 
crude local crates are expensive and are 
not the type used by the United States 
trade. 

Practically all exports of fruits in 1944 
and the first 8 months of 1945 went to 
neighboring British and Netherlands 


islands and to Puerto Rico. In commerce 
with the neighboring islands the con- 
tainers are returned to exporters in the 
Dominican Republic. Poor and irregu- 
lar shipping facilities have not been con- 
ducive to the production of perishable 
fruits, but with the improvement in the 
schedule of vessels serving the Republic 
there should be an immediate relative 
increase in shipment of fruits. These 
shipments could be made at prices higher 
than the local market and would not 
necessarily mean that the exports were 
surplus production. 

The accompanying table shows exports 
of fruits from the Dominican Republic 
in 1944 and the first 8 months of 1945: 
Fruits from the Dominican 
Re public 


FE rpor ts of 





1v4e 


Valu \ 
Kk A 

Avocados 1, Ot > +f) § SOS S00 
A2mons 

Sour 10, 069 75 2. 578 | 

Sweet &2] A4 
Mangoes 128, 338 5, 464 (247, 956 10, HA 
Sweet oranges W7, 455 $0,468 931,651 15, Sit 
Pineappk 68, SOF 255 6, 254 442 
Grapefruit 43, O04 2, 1% 10, 741 2, 048 
Other fresh fruit 6, 968 471 , O44 108 





BANANA EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The cultivation of bananas is now in 
the hands of small producers in the 
Dominican Republic, as the one large 
company will not be in commercial pro- 
duction until 1947. 

The 1945 production figure of bananas 
is not available, but exports reported by 
the Bureau of Statistics reflect the pro- 
duction. During the first 8 months of 
1945, exports of bananas totaled 579,933 
stems, weighing 23,312,628 pounds, 
valued at $347,659. 
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Imports of fruit are small because of 
local production of many commercial and 
noncommercial fruits and the high cost 
of imported fruit. 

The following table shows imports of 
canned and fresh fruits in the years 193g 
to 1944 and the first 4 months of 1945: 


Imports of Fresh and Canned Fruit into 
the Dominican Republic 





Le 


Fresh fruit Canned fruit 





Period vy 
Quan Value | Quan- . 

tity tity Value 

Kilo- Kilo 

oramsa grama 
1938 288,913 $33,078 42, 435 $7, 665 
1939 200, 578 46, GUS 19 21 
1940 300, 815 $8543 «453, 186 10, 892 
1941 275,873 | 37,402 | 53,019 | 11,777 
1942 118,034 > 16,236 | 12,873 3, 737 
1943 14, 379 3,803 | 26, 687 7, 932 
lu44 22, 658 6,277 | 32, 442 9, O76 
First 4 months 1945 13, 006 ¥, O31 19, 916 S, 246 

1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds 


Some interests has been shown in pre- 
paring papaya juice or extract for ship- 
ment to the United States, but this 
business has not developed because of 
difficulty in finding the proper means for 
preserving the juice. Containers have 


also been difficult to obtain and expensive, 


Grains and Products 
CHILEAN RICE SITUATION 


The Chilean Ministry of Agriculture, in 
its final production estimate for the 
1944-45 crop, reported a total harvest of 
1,604,848 metric quintals (1 metric quin- 
tal=220.46 pounds) of rough rice. This 
estimate for the present crop year repre- 
sents an increase of 7.1 percent over the 
1943-44 crop of 1,498,169 metric quintals 
and an increase of 37.9 percent over the 
1942-43 crop of 1,163,708 metric quintals. 

The area sown to rice has increased 
steadily during the past few years—from 
13,282 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) 
in 1939-40 to 28,429 hectares in 1942-43, 
35,814 hectares in 1943-44, and 44316 
hectares in 1944-45. Based on the 
Ministry's production estimates, the av- 
erage yield from the present crop was 
about 36.4 metric quintals per hectare, 
or a decrease of 14.8 percent from the 
1943-44 yield of 41.8 metric quintals per 
hectare and a decrease of 12.4 percent 
from the 1942-43 yield of 40.9 metric 
quintals per hectare. The average yield 
per harvested unit from the present crop 
is the lowest since the 1940-41 season, 
when an average of only 34.8 metric 
quintals per hectare were produced. 
The low average of the present crop is 
attributed to the unfavorable weather 
which prevailed during the latter part of 
the growing season and during the 
harvesting season. 

Chilean rice exports during the first 6 
months of 1945 totaled 11,192.7 metric 
tons, valued at $1,486.856, as compared 
with 9,234.0 metric tons, valued at $1,222,- 
514 in the corresponding period of 1944. 
Market quotations for rough rice at the 
end of July ranged from 145 to 150 Chil- 
ean paper pesos (31 Chilean paper 
pesos=$1) per 100 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) unsacked, f. 0. b. 
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rail, Santiago. This indicates a grad- 
ual rise over quotations for similar qual- 
ity rice during April, which ranged from 
140 to 145 pesos. 

During the second quarter of 1945 Cuba 
entered the market, taking 1,610.7 metric 
tons, and the United States received its 
first shipment of the year, totaling 950.9 
metric tons. Bolivia was the principal 
importer of Chilean rice during the first 
6 months of the year, importing a total 
of 3,904.2 metric tons during this period. 

There were no imports of rice into 
Chile in the first 6 months of 1945. 


RICE PRODUCTION IN EL SALVADOR 


Rice is one of the most important sta- 
ple foods of El Salvador, and it is culti- 
vated throughout the country. 

The accompanying table shows acre- 
age, production, and yield from 1937 to 
1944, inclusive: 


Area Cultivated, Production, and Yield of 
Rice in El Salvador 





Number 
if acres Produc Yield 
Year cultiva tion Yield 
ted 

Kilo 

Kilo grams 

grams ' per acre 
1937 19, 9.3 13, 800, 000 705, 1S 
1938 22, 365.0 13, 958, 492 24, 12 
1989 31, 063. 4 15, 531, 716 400. 51 
1940 2 0, 1 16, 668, 100 519, 21 
20, 661, 130 304. 15 


M41 42, 410.8 
1942 55, 397.3 | 24, 485, 248 441. 97 
1043 16,138.5 | 24,429, 036 520. 41 
1044 57, 532. 2 19. 066, OM 





1 kilogram 2.2046 pounds 


It will be noted that there has been a 
general decline in the yield per acre since 
1937. It is believed in some quarters 
that this is partly explained by the in- 
creased cultivation of land not particu- 
larly suited to the production of rice. 


Nuts 


PISTACHIO TREES DISINFECTED, IRAN 


The Iranian Ministry of Agriculture 
has announced that during May and 
June 1945 the Department of Plant Pro- 
tection disinfected 222,120 pistachio trees 
in the regions of Kerman, Zarand, and 
Rafsenjan, and it is believed that dam- 
age from insect pests will be held to a 
minimum this season. 

Exporters of almonds have been in- 
structed by the Ministry to apply for a 
certification of freedom from plant dis- 
eases for nut shipments consigned to 
foreign countries. 


Poultry and Products 


BRAZILIAN FARMERS TO BE SUPPLIED BaBy 
CHICKS 


The State Secretariat of Agriculture of 
Brazil is instituting a program to supply 
to farmers 1,000,000 baby chicks per year 
at a cost of between 1 and 1.50 cruzeiros 
each. The primary purpose is to aug- 
ment the supply of meat in the Sao 
Paulo city market. Most of the chicks 
will be either Plymouth Rock or Rhode 
Island Red. The Secretariat is obtaining 
incubators for the production of the 
chicks. 
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Sugars and Products 


MOLASSES SHIPMENTS FROM HAITI 


Of Haiti’s total 1945 molasses produc- 
tion of 2,374,183 gallons, 2,371,241 gallons 
had been shipped to the United States by 
December 1. Of 50,266 short tons of 
sugar produced in 1945, 29,007 tons were 
shipped to the United Kingdom, the re- 
mainder being retained for consumption 
in Haiti. 

ITALIAN SUGAR SITUATION 


At the end of October only 18,000 met- 
ric tons of beet sugar had been produced 
in Italy, and an additional production of 
around 5,000 tons from molasses was ex- 
pected at a Legnago factory. This will 
make a total of 23,000 tons, or about 5 
percent of the normal crop, since the 
average production of beet sugar before 
the war was 400,000 tons. A record crop 
of 550,000 tons has been known. Sugar 
beets are grown chiefly in the lower Po 
Valley of northern Italy, an area of 
around 321,000 acres being normally de- 
voted to sugar beets before the war. 
Heavy bombardments and fighting in 
that region resulted in great damage to 
the sugar factories and loss of acreage 
planted in sugar beets. 

Prior to the outbreak of war, 63 fac- 
tories employing 33,000 workers were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of sugar and 
its byproducts in Italy. Total destruc- 
tion is reported for 3 factories, and both 
buildings and machinery of 7 more are 
badly damaged. In another 12 the ma- 
chinery is badly damaged, although the 
buildings are only slightly injured. An- 
other dozen suffered light damages to the 
machinery while the buildings were prac- 
tically destroyed. About 26 factories in 
the Po Valley are only slightly damaged, 
and the condition of 3 factories has not 
been reported. 
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In addition to fertilizers needed for the 
beet fields, Italy meeds coal, coke, and 
limestone for the furnaces. Plans are 
under way to return 247,000 acres of 
land to sugar-beet production in 1946. A 
normal crop of beets in that area should 
produce 200,000 tons of sugar. To ac- 
complish this, however, coal and ade- 
quate transportation must be provided. 

Italian production of sugar in recent 
years has usually been equal to the rela- 
tively small domestic consumption, mak- 
ing foreign trade in the product negli- 
gible. 


NICARAGUAN SuGAR SITUATION | 


The 1944-45 sugarcane crop in Nica- 
ragua suffered from drouth and produc- 
tion of sugar declined perceptibly. Al- 
though recent rains have improved the 
sugar outlook considerably, Nicaragua 
has had to institute a strict rationing 
system for refined sugar and to import 
Peruvian brown sugar. 

Shortage of sugar has created a black 
market throughout the Republic and has 
forced the beverage and confectionery 
industries to reduce their use of sugar to 
25 percent of normal. 

As a result of these conditions, sugar 
producers plan to increase acreage 
greatly in 1946. It is felt that the sugar 
from this increased acreage will find a 
ready market during the first 9 months 
of 1947, but that a greatly expanded 
long-range sugarcane program would be 
undersirable, particularly on the basis of 
prices now existing in Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua’s 1946 sugar production is 
estimated at 250,000 hundredweight. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


Sweden’s 1945 sugar-beet crop is esti- 
mated at 1,902,400 metric tons. This is 
an increase of 99,050 tons over the 1944 
crop of 1,803,350 tons and an increase 

of 220,400 tons over the 1930-39 average 
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Increase in World Cotton Stocks 


World cotton stocks are the largest on record, amounting to 26,500,000 
bales (of 478 pounds) at the end of last July, according to the Department 
of Agriculture’s Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. This total compares 
with 26,100,000 bales in 1944, 24,100,000 in 1943 and 22,000,000 in 1939. The 
increase in stocks during the war occurred despite the fact that world 
production of cotton during 1940-44 averaged 4,100,000 bales less than in 
It reflects a sharp drop in world consumption after 1941 when 
Axis and Axis-controlled countries, whose 1938-39 consumption exceeded 
11,000,000 bales, were able to obtain less than a million bales a year. 
Consumption also dropped in the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, Sweden, 


Brazilian cotton stocks rose more than those of any other country, increas- 
ing from about 661,000 bales on July 31, 1939, to 3,750,000 on the same date 
of 1945, because of larger production and smaller exports. 
increased in Argentina, Peru, Mexico, and other Latin American countries 


India’s cotton exports dropped so greatly during the war—to a level 
2,000,000 bales lower than the prewar average—that stocks which totaled 
about 2,000,000 bales 6 years ago have about doubled. Reduced production 
and increased local consumption retarded the increase, however. 

Egypt’s cotton stocks, placed at 1,708,000 bales on August 31, 1945, were 
somewhat less than the peak carry-over of 2,032,000 bales in 1943, but still 
were much larger than the 209,000 total in 1939. 

Germany’s cotton stocks did not exceed 5,000 bales last July, and Italy’s 
In contrast, the United Kingdom’s have increased 
since 1941-42, when they reached a low level, to more than double the 


Stocks also 
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of 1,682,000 tons. In 1945, 54,633 hec- 
tares were devoted to sugar beet, a de- 
crease of 346 hectares from the 1944 
acreage. The average sugar content of 
the 1945 crop is estimated at 17.34 per- 
cent. 

A total of 276,275 tons of refined sugar 
was produced from the 1944 crop, an in- 
crease of 48,000 tons over 1943 produc- 
tion. Sirup produced in 1944 amounted 
to 21,616 tons. 

Sugar is rationed at the rate of 52.6 
grams per day per person, with the ex- 
ception of sailors and certain classes of 
wood workers who receive larger allow- 
ances. 


Swiss SuGcar STOCKS 


Switzerland’s stocks of sugar, including 
domestic production, are sufficient to 
maintain the monthly ration of 500 
grams per person until July 1946. Be- 
fore the war Switzerland consumed 
155,000 metric tons of sugar annually, 
but during the past few years consump- 
tion has been reduced to 75,000 tons. 


Sucar PropucTion, U.S.S. R. 


In 1945 the sugar industry of the 
Soviet Union hopes to double its 1944 out- 
put, according to the Soviet press. By 
October sugar refineries in the Ukraine, 
Kirghizia, and Uzbekistan were receiving 
sugar beets from the 1945 crop. More 
than 20 new refineries were expected to 
start operation soon. 


Furs 


Swiss Exports To U. S. 


During the first 9 months of 1945 
Switzerland exported to the United 
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States 15,292 undressed fur skins, valued 
at $15,797, and 1,794 stonemarten and 
pinemarten skins, valued at $73,748. 


Gas 


GasS MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION, 
BraZIL 


Manufactured gas is being produced 
and distributed in Brazil in the cities 
of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Porte 
Alegre, Recife, Belem, and Niteroi. The 
Rio de Janeiro company supplies 110,766 
consumers, 4,316 of whom are commer- 
cial, 1,399 industrial, and 105,051 domes- 
tic. The daily production of gas in Rio 
de Janeiro amounts to 300,000 cubic 
meters, the maximum capacity of the 
plants being 400,000 cubic meters. 

In Santos there are 917 commercial 
and 7,062 domestic users who take an 
average of 580,000 cubic feet per day. 
The gas company at Recife produces 
11,520 cubic feet daily, which is about 
half its maximum capacity. Among the 
consumers at Recife are 1,740 house- 
holders, 239 commercial firms, 51 indus- 
trial plants, 73 Government offices and 
services, and one public utility. Gas 
users in Porte Alegre number 2,200 of 
whom 1,962 are domestic, 192 commer- 
cial, and 46 Government offices and agen- 
cies. The daily production of gas by the 
Porte Alegre company is given as 307,240 
cubic meters, or almost the maximum 
capacity of the plant. 

In Belem there are 421 consumers, all 
of whom are householders, and daily 
production of gas varies from 1,500 to 
1,600 cubic meters per day. The com- 
pany supplying Niteroi has 2,000 con- 
sumers, including both commercial and 

















Agriculture Department’s Bulletins for Foreign Shipment 


Information on scientific developments and results of research by the USDA 
during the war years will soon again be available to scentists throughout the 
world through the document-exchange plan which the Department has fol- 
lowed for many years. 

Before the war the Department of Agriculture’s publications, particularly 
those of technical type, were sent to many foreign countries, largely the li- 
braries of universities and technical and agricultural institutions and sta- 
tions. In return the research and scientific publications of these countries 
were made available to this country through the Department of Agriculture 
Library. 

After war broke out no printed materials could be mailed from this country 
into enemy or conquered territories at war, and this suspended almost half 
of those on the Department of Agriculture foreign lists. Mailing into other 
countries in many cases also was withheld because of the lack of shipping 
space. 

Publications issued by the Department during the war were placed in boxes 
and held in reserve for shipment abroad after hostilities ended. Now almost 
300 boxes containing nearly 300,000 copies of bulletins and circulars are 
awaiting shipment. Held for France, for example, are 24 boxes of approxi- 
mately 24,000 publications. In reserve for Russia are 23 boxes in which there 
are about 23,000 copies of printed documents. Twenty boxes, each holding 
a thousand copies, are held for China. In reserve for institutions and libraries 
in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Greece, Italy, Finland, and other 
war-torn nations are other boxes containing additional thousands of bul- 
letins. 

Many institutions abroad have saved their publications for shipment to 
the United States. During the war, when sources of kapok in the Pacific 


were cut off from the United States, it was results of foreign experiments, 
recounted in journals and documents filed in this country’s agricultural 
libraries, that provided the basis for milkweed-floss collection that made 
thousands of life preservers available. 
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domestic users, and produces about 5,009 
cubic meters of gas daily. 

At present there is only one company 
distributing bottled gas in Brazil, but it 
is understood that another expects to 
enter the market. The gas now being 
sold is a mixture of 80 percent butane 
and 20 percent propane and is obtained 
from Argentina. Consumers in the cities 
where bottled gas is distributed—Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Petropolis, Teresop. 
olis, Niteroi, and Baia—number 9,150 
all but 125 of whom are householders, 
A field near Salvador, Baia, has been 
proved a source of natural gas. How. 
ever, as yet this source has not been 
drawn upon. 


Iron and Steel 


BELGIAN PRODUCTION 


Out of a total of 55 blast furnaces in 
Belgium only 16 were in operation at the 
end of September 1945. In that month 
production of pig iron rose to 80,020 tons 
as compared with 73,000 tons in August, 
and the output of crude steel reached 
75,680 tons compared with 67,980 tons 
in the preceding month. However, the 
output is still far under prewar produc- 
tion. 

Chief among the factors retarding pro- 
duction are lack of coke and high pro- 
duction costs. Before the war the Bel- 
gian metallurgical industry consumed 
approximately 250,000 tons of coke per 
month. In September, coke allocations 
were only 65,000 tons. Meanwhile the 
low production reacts unfavorably on 
production costs, causing losses at the 
present price levels. 

The ore supply situation is reported 
to be satisfactory. Receipts of ore dur- 
ing the third quarter were reported to be 
averaging from 220,000 to 250,000 tons 
monthly. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


CATTLE-HIpE Exports From COLOMBIA 


Exports of cattle hides from Colombia 
amounted to 580,581 kilograms during 
the third quarter of 1945, bringing the 
total for the first 9 months to 1,707,877 
kilograms. All of the hides were shipped 
to Mexico. 


IRAQ’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of upper leather into Iraq 
during May 1945 amounted to 1,642 
square meters (1 square meter —approxi- 
mately 1.2 square yards) and were valued 
at $8,582. 

Exports of hides and skins during May 
totaled 23 metric tons and were valued 
at $98,625. 


CHAMOIS-LEATHER PRODUCTION, U.S. S. R. 


The making of chamois leather from 
deerskin is a prevailing occupation of the 
inhabitants of the Pechora River area in 
the Soviet Union, says a European 
journal. A large factory in Ust-Tsylma 
is reported to be producing excellent 
chamois leather. 
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MANGROVE-BarRK Exports FROM KENYA 


Exports of mangrove bark from the 
Province of Zanzibar, Kenya, to the 
United States totaled 2,017 long tons dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1945. These 
shipments were valued at $75,000. 


Lumber and 
Products 


AUSTRIA’S PLANS TO RELIEVE LUMBER 
SHORTAGE 


Plans to relieve Australia’s lumber 
shortage, approved by the Federal Cabi- 
net, have been announced by the Prime 
Minister. The adopted recommenda- 
tions covered special consideration for 
the release of physically fit men for the 
timber industry; consultation with State 
forestry authorities regarding produc- 
tion and distribution of lumber; and the 
necessity of improving timber unloading 
facilities at Sydney. They provided also 
for “import licenses to be issued to im- 
porters of lumber who can produce evi- 
dence of ability to arrange a firm 
contract for supply in 1946, or earlier, the 
position to be reviewed by the Treasury 
in the light of oversea commitments” and 
for “negotiations with Russia to be 
aimed at placing an order for any quan- 
tity up to 100,000,000 super feet, either 
by Government purchase or through 
commercial channels.” The Prime Min- 
ister stated that Australia must import 
about 20,000,000 super feet of lumber 
monthly if 1946 housing goals are to be 
realized. 


SHINGLE EXPORTS FROM BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Exports of red cedar shingles from 
British Columbia, Canada, to the United 
States during October amounted to 141,- 
373 squares as compared with 105,945 
squares in October 1944. Shingle mills 
in this Province are now operating at 
only about 60 percent of normal, princi- 
pally because of a labor shortage in the 
woods, but in some instances because of 
a shortage of skilled labor in shingle 
plants. 

As of October 18, cedar log stocks 
amounted to 77,000,000 feet, the largest 
supply in several years. Some of the 
logs are being converted into lumber, 
however, and shingle mills designate the 
log market as tight. 

As a heavy demand for shingles con- 
tinues in the Canadian market, there is 
little prospect of an increase in the quota 
of 70 percent of production now allo- 
cated to the United States. 


BaLsa Exports FRoM ECUADOR 


Export prospects for Ecuador’s balsa- 
wood industry are uncertain, and for this 
reason producers are hesitant to cut 
timber in the interior, fearing there 
might be no market by the time the logs 
reach Guayaquil. Lack of foreign de- 
mand for balsa, particularly from the 
United States, caused a decline in the 
industry during the third quarter of 
1945. Argentina and Uruguay have in- 
dicated interest in importing balsa from 
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Billiton Tin Production To Be Resumed 


Production of tin on the island of Billiton, in the Netherlands Indies, may 
be resumed “on a satisfactory scale” within the next half-year, according to 
a report of the Billiton Tin Co. covering the period from December 31, 1939, 


Although the devastations to the mines are of a grave character, there is 
every hope of mining on a really serious scale within 6 months. 

On February 5, 1942, production ceased on order of the Netherlands Indies 
Vital parts of the installations were destroyed or removed. 

On October 21, 1945, the Netherlands Indies government authorities re- 
sumed control of the island. It was found then that some large installations 
of the electrical works had been removed, as well as overhead cables and 
A number of dredgers are still available but 
Two “super-dredgers” were found in fairly good 


There was a stock of 310 tons of tin on Billiton, but the Japanese apparently 
had been unable to obtain tin on a large scale during the occupation. The 
Chinese workers still on Billiton are described as “full of strength and willing 


The reconstruction of the mines will be undertaken as soon as possible, 
the first phase being carried out by the Netherlands Indies government in 
close cooperation with the company. Six new dredgers have been ordered 
in the Netherlands, of which three will be taken to the Netherlands Indies 
next February and the remaining three in August 1947. 

















Ecuador, however, and it is hoped that 
Europe will provide a good market in the 
future. 

According to official statistics, during 
the first 8 months of 1945 balsa exports 
decreased about 20 percent as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1944. 
The accompanying table compares ex- 
ports in the first 8 months of 1944 with 
those in the corresponding period in 
1945. 


Balsa Exports from Ecuador 





{Quantity in kilograms; value in sucres] 
January~August January~August 
144 1045 
Country of 
destination 
Quan- ' Quan- r. . 
tity Value tity Value 
United States (7, 248, 197 25, 383, 943 6, 159, O58 15, 411, 674 
Great Britain 535, 564. 2,154, 035 
Australia 60, 250 308, 392 
Peru 10, 600 2, 824 
Argentina 3, 328 14, 465 
Chile 4 fA) 
Canal Zon Mw 10 
rotal 7, 844, 015 27, 847, 320 6, 173, 042 15, 428, 973 





EXPORTS FROM BRITISH GUIANA 


During the third quarter of 1945 
British Guiana exported 40,882 cubic feet 
of round and hewn timber, valued at 
$44,066, and 24,375 feet of sawn lumber, 
valued at $39,042. During the second 
quarter, exports of round and hewn 
timber amounted to 86,974 cubic feet, 
valued at $90,539, and exports of sawn 
lumber amounted to 22,545 cubic feet, 
valued at $36,296. 


PARAGUAYAN EXPORTS 


Among Paraguay’s principal exports 
during the first 6 months of 1945 were 
cedar and hardwood logs valued at 
3,489,000 guaranies, cedar and hardwood 
beams valued at 1,345,000 guaranies, and 
lumber valued at 1,052,000 guaranies. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


RECONVERSION OF TYPICAL INDUSTRIAL 
PLANT, U.S. 5S. R. 


The Krasny Proletari machine-tool 
plant, a typical industrial plant of Soviet 
Russia, steadily increased its output from 
350 machine tools in April 1945 to 457 
in September. This was accomplished 
despite some reconversion problems and 
the return to the 8-hour day on June 1, 
1945, states the Soviet press. The 
monthly output of 450 machine tools, 
which was attained in August 1945, was 
the same as the monthly production in 
the first half of 1941. 

The wartime record of this plant par- 
allels that of many other Soviet plants. 
In the first days of the war the plant 
was converted from the manufacture of 
machine tools to the production of war 
materials; in October 1941 it was evacu- 
ated from Moscow to the Urals where it 
was adapted to the production of parts 
for tanks; and in the spring of 1942 it 
returned to Moscow where it continued to 
produce war supplies. Some of the work- 
shops started reconversion to the output 
of machine tools soon after the battle 
of Stalingrad, so by the end of the war 
one-third of the plant facilities was on a 
peacetime production schedule. 

The plant’s wartime experience was 
instrumental in establishing the flow 
system of production which was later 
adopted for nonwar production; this sys- 
tem is given credit for a 200 percent in- 
crease in production during the war. 
But to facilitate series production, the 
plant engineers found it necessary to 
change the design of some tools and re- 
adjust a number of operations. 

Efforts are being made by the plant to 
improve workers’ living conditions by or- 
ganizing extensive health and child-care 
programs, as well as subsidiary farming 
and better housing facilities. The aims 
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of the plant for the next 5 years are to 
increase production and improve the 
quality of its product. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


INDIA INCREASES QUININE PRODUCTION 


The acreage under cinchona was great- 
ly increased during 194445, according to 
the Bureau of Public Information of the 
Government of India. 

During that season 101,419 pounds of 
quinine sulphate and 62,355 pounds of 
cinchona febrifuge were added to the 
total stocks in India, chiefly as a result of 
production by the governments of Ben- 
gal and Madras. 

The planters have recently shown in- 
terest in cinchona. One tea estate in 
Assam has grown cinchona in the plains, 
and this, if successful, may have far- 
reaching possibilities. On government 
plantations and on one of the private 
estates in the south, experimental work 
is being done in production methods, 
which might contribute to a reduction 
in the cost of cinchona bark and its 
derivatives. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


PRODUCTION IN NICARAGUA 


Preliminary figures for production of 
gold and silver in Nicaragua during the 
first 6 months of 1945 indicate an output 
of 99,839 troy ounces of gold and 100,777 
troy ounces of silver. A total of 3,857 
troy ounces of other metals were also 
produced. (The value of the mineral 
production for the first half of the year 
was $3,535,967.) There were 4,554 per- 
sons in the employ of the seven reporting 
mining companies at the end of June. 
Complete data are not available on one 
of the other two mines, while informa- 
tion from the second was incomplete. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CAPACITY OF CEMENT PLANT AT LA SERENA, 
CHILE 


A new plant for the manufacture of 
cement was opened at La Serena, Chile, 
on September 15, 1945. Constructed 
along the most modern lines, it has a ca- 
pacity of up to 240,000 tons of cement 
annually. At present there is only one 
other cement plant in Chile. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ACREAGE AND YIELD OF SESAME, INDIA 


The total area sown to sesame in 
India in the 1944-45 season amounts to 
3,825,000 acres, according to the final 
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forecast. This is a decline from the 
4,310,000 acres planted in the preceding 
year. The total yield of the 1944—45 crop 
is estimated at 376,000 long tons, com- 
pared with 434,000 tons for the preceding 
season. 

SPANISH IMPORTS 


Among the arrivals of fats and oils in 
Spain during the first three quarters of 
1945 were 10,146 metric tons of flaxseed; 
1,258 metric tons of tallow; 5.572 metric 
tons of “palmista,”’ and 103 metric tons 
of palm oil. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


EXPANSION IN SWEDISH WALLBOARD 
PRODUCTION 


Sweden is contemplating heavy ex- 
ports of wallboard during the next few 
years, based on the 1945 capacity of 250,- 
000 tons of wallboard against a prewar 
capacity of 120,000 tons. Undoubtedly, 
however, there will be keen competition 
from other countries in as good an export 
position. Before the war Sweden ex- 
ported wallboard to 50 countries, includ- 
ing the United States. 

In 1939 Sweden’s domestic consump- 
tion of wallboard was 82.000 tons, rising 
to 95,000 tons in 1942. As a result of a 
special building program and military 
demands, domestic consumption rose to 
about 100,000 tons in 1944. This is a 
record which probably is not exceeded by 
any other country, and it is doubtful that 
it can be maintained in the future. On 
the other hand, the 1944 exports were 
only 10 percent of domestic consumption, 
compared with 1939 exports amounting 
to 50 percent of domestic consumption. 
As the total domestic consumption and 
exports in 1944 utilized only 45 percent 
of the productive capacity and since do- 
mestic consumption cannot be increased, 
the industry places its hopes in future 
exports. 

One of the causes for the great ex- 
pansion in the Swedish wallboard indus- 
try has been a decreasing demand on 
world markets for sulfate pulp made from 
sawmill waste. By turning this waste 
into wallboard, lumber industries ex- 
pected better markets and profits. The 
Swedish product is made from defibrated 
and ground-wood waste mixed with 
water, glue, and paraffin, formed into 
sheets and pressed into various degrees 
of hardness. Board of similar appear- 
ance also manufactured from wood pulp 
is called cardboard, pasteboard, or carton. 

Shortages of fuel and of the paraffin 
required for hard wallboard have been 
curtailing Swedish wallboard production 
to some extent. 


U. S. Imports oF Woop PuLp 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 32,347 short 
tons during the week ended December 6, 
1945. 

The aggregate quantity of wood pulp 
imported from oversea sources since the 
first postwar importations were reported 
for the week ended June 29, 1945, through 
December 6, 1945, amounts to 493,874 
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short tons. This tonnage was composeg 
of about 43 percent unbleached sulfite 
wood pulp, about 38 percent unbleacheg 
sulfate wood pulp (kraft), and about 9 
percent of bleached sulfite grades other 
than high alpha and dissolving. The 
remaining 10 percent was mechanica] 
pulp, bleached sulfate, special chemica} 
grades of bleached sulfite, and soda pulp, 
Entries of Wood Into the 


Pulp United 


States From Sweden by Customs Distriet + 











and Country of Origin, Week Ended 
December 6, 1945 
ee) 
Customs district and grade Quantity! Value! 
Maine and New Hampshire Short tons 
Sulfite, unbleached W4 $35, 428 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 951 32, 325 
M ASS huse tts 
Sulfite, unbleached 251 15, 806 
Sulfite r than r and 
S|} il chemical rad 
bleached 19 14, 789 
Sulfa kraft pulp), unblea i 1, 31 79 
New Y rk 7 ad 
Sulfite, u hed ‘ 146, 392 
Sul r | nt 12 206, 948 
Sulfa t l 1, 903 
PI PY i} ia 
Mec il i T \ 
puly inbleached 85S 27, 421 
Suif unt 4 6,679 403, 501 
Sulla Krall] I sO) 30, 108 
M irvia 
Suil Dies wo 1,843 
il 
[™ 
bleached i 22, 256 
» it i pu 1 $38, 303 
5 il & GOT 
\ r i 
- e,U 8 195, 234 
5 ther tl ra 
| al i] " 
ached . 28, 454 
S kra s 60, 204 
\ | 947, 21 
va usua r ue in principal 
irket expor I nclude such 
i eal ele r insurance cost For complete 
me n valuation rts, refer to “‘ Explanation 
Stat pr | u f For I ommeree 
ind N i { Stat 
Cumulative Imports of Orerseada Wood 


Pulp December 6, 


1945 


} hi-day Through 





Ite: Quantity Value! 


unbleached $712, 887 
Mechar uly ground wood pu'y 

bleached 1177 43, 0% 
Sulfite, unbleached 213, 286 13, 291, 755 


209, OM 


42, 166 | 3, 141,273 
unbleached ING, 344 (11, 580, 572 
Sulfate, bleached 24,104 | 1,757, 521 


lotal 493.874 30,907, Di 





1 See footnote to the preceding table 


ADDITIONAL FIRMS IN INDUSTRY, MEXICO 


Within the past 5 years 10 new pulp 
and paper enterprises have been estab- 
lished in Mexico. These new firms now 
employ about 580 persons and represent 


investments totaling 19,775,000 pesos 

($4,069,695). 

IMPORTS OF PAPER AND CARDBOARD, FRENCH 
Morocco 


French Morocco imported about 1,300 
short tons of paper and cardboard from 
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the United States during the first 5 
months of 1945. A little over half a ton 
was imported from Great Britain during 
the period. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 
Brazil’s paper imports for the first 6 
months of 1945 are shown in the table 
below: 








Quantity Value 


Kind From 


United 
States 


From 
United 
States 


Potal Total 


Short Short 
fone fons 
Newsprint 27,733 10, 822 $2, 436, 550, $1,012, 550 
Other = printing 
paper 1, 1SY 1, O40 
Crepe paper 252 165 
Paper pulp 18,015 3, 


338, 900 302, SOO 
140, 850 84,150 
912, 400; 2,315, S00 





PAPER REQUIREMENTS May BE MET BY 
DoMESTIC SUPPLY, HUNGARY 


Hungary’s paper trade, despite re- 
moval of equipment of several factories 
for reparations, will probably be able to 
cover the country’s requirements. The 
industry may even be able to supply all 
rotary-paper needs, although there has 
been a shortage of this paper. There is 
a possibility that fruit from Hungary will 
be exchanged for paper from Austria. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


OUTPUT OF CRUDE OIL AND NATURAL GASO- 
LINE DECLINES, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Alberta’s (Canada) output of crude oil 
and natural gasoline in the third quarter 
of 1945 amounted to 1,974,876 barrels, 
compared with 2,198,506 in the like 
period of 1944. 

Production in the Province continues 
to decline steadily despite efforts of the 
large companies to find new wells. Many 
wild-cat wells are being drilled but no 
new fields have been found. The Conrad 
area is the most promising at present, but 
daily production in September was only 
about 400 barrels. 


EXPORTS OF PETROLEUM DECREASE, ECUADOR 


Eucador’s exports of crude petroleum 
during the third quarter of 1945 
amounted to 58,588 metric tons, valued 
at $477,241, compared with 81,394 tons, 
valued at $662,433, in the like period of 
1944, according to the Director General 
of Customs. 

Exports during the first 9 months of 
1945 also showed a decline—to 184,541 
tons from 201,116 in the period January— 
September 1944. Values were $1,547,135 
and $1,639,798, respectively. 


New IMPORTANT OIL WELL, U. S. S. R. 


Drilling in the Krasnokamsk area 
(Molotov Oblast) of the Soviet Union 
resulted in a well producing 170 metric 
tons of oil per day, according to the 
Soviet press. The new deposit, known 
as Severokamsk, is near Krasnokamsk 
(to which it is connected by pipe line) 
and with it forms the northern part of 
the Second Baku. This region is one 
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point of a large triangle, the other two 
being Syzran and Tuimazy. Consider- 
able deposits of Devonian oil have been 
found at all three points. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF ESSENCES FOR 
PERFUME 


Brazil imported 23 metric tons of syn- 
thetic essences for perfumes during the 
first 7 months of 1945, All but 4 tons 
were purchased in the United States. 
Throughout this period, 34 metric tons 
of extracts for perfumes also were im- 
ported, 27 tons coming from the United 
States. 


ESSENTIAL OILS EXPORTED, CEYLON 


Exports of essential oils from Ceylon 
to the United States in the first 10 
months of 1945 included 125 pounds of 
cinnamon-bark oil, valued at $3,623, and 
6,641 pounds of cinnamon-leaf oil, with 
a value of $10,052. Also, 396,282 pounds 
of citronella oil, worth $359,946, were ex- 
ported. 


OUTPUT OF SOAP, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


In the Dominican Republic, 19 plants 
are engaged in soap manufacture. 
Their aggregate annual production is 
estimated at 4,042,895 kilograms. 


Special Products 


NEW TYPE OF CARTONS FOR APPLE PACKING, 
CANADA 


At Kelowna, British Columbia, Can- 
ada, 100,000 apple cartons of a new type 
were used this past fall for an experi- 
ment in bruise-proof marketing, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Each apple 
was nested on a fiber tray as eggs are 
packed, then the trays of apples were 
placed in corrugated cartons whose cor- 
ners were reinforced with wooden posts. 


IMPORTS OF CRATE SHOOKS, CUBA 


In a normal year Cuba imports 75 
percent of its requirements for approxi- 
mately 1,700,000 fruit and vegetable 
crates, a foreign commercial journal re- 
ports. Of the total, 1,000,000 crates are 
used for export packing of tomatoes and 
other vegetables, 500,000 for pineapples, 
and 200,000 for grapefruit and oranges. 
From 1938 to 1943 all box shooks im- 
ported for the manufacture of fruit and 
vegetable crates and other containers 
were of United States origin, but mainly 
because of the shortage of supplies in 
the United States a quantity of shooks 
for the manufacture of pineapple crates 
was imported from Canada in 1944. 
Cuban shippers were well satisfied with 
the crates made of Canadian birch, al- 
though they cost more than those ordi- 
narily used, for the wood is tough and 
there is a small percentage of breakage. 

Cuban imports of box shooks for con- 
tainers used in domestic distribution will 
decline in the future, it is believed. Cor- 
rugated cardboard containers, which are 
manufactured domestically from im- 
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ported materials, are becoming increas- 
ingly popular, as they are lighter, 
cheaper, and in many cases just as satis- 
factory as the wooden ones. 


USE OF BICYCLES IN FRANCE 


The people of France used an un- 
usually large number of bicycles during 
the war. In many ways the bicycle be- 
came an essential vehicle for those 
engaged in the resistance movement, and 
it provided civilians with a means of 
“keeping the wolf from the door” in an 
economy of severe privation. 

In 1942, for example, more than 10,- 
500,000 licenses were issued, the highest 
number ever recorded in France. This 
number is especially significant in view 
of the fact that the French population 
was reduced by the absence of prisoners 
of war and those who had been deported 
for forced labor. The number of li- 
censes issued for 1944 shows a decline of 
13 percent, which is probably explained 
by the rigid prohibitions of the occupy- 
ing authorities against use of bicycles in 
certain departments and by the short- 
age of tires and tubes. In the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, where Paris is located, 
however, the number of bicycles in use 
in 1944 totaled approximately 910,000, 
compared with 868,000 in 1942. 


PLANS FOR Broom FACTORY, PANAMA 


A broom factory is to be established in 
Panama by a local firm under a contract 
recently made with the Government 
through the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Industries, the Panama- 
nian press reported. 

The contract permits the company to 
import duty-free (except for the pay- 
ment of the 8 percent consular fee) all 
machinery, equipment, and raw material 
required. At present the company owns 
three sewing machines, three cutters, and 
allied machinery electrically operated. 
The contract states, however, that the 
company will be subject to the various 
taxes levied on commercial enterprises. 

The invested capital will be approxi- 
mately $6,000, and Panamanian workers 
are to comprise at least 75 percent of the 
labor force. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRY, CHILE 


Textile mills in Valparaiso, Chile, op- 
erated at full capacity during the third 
quarter of 1945, but were unable to sup- 
ply the demand for their products. One 
large rayon manufacturer brought a 
technician from the United States to help 
in augmenting production, but the main 
need of all mills was new machinery. 
Prices were steady and were not expected 
to drop appreciably in the last months 
of the year. 


Cotton and Products 


PROSPECTS IN CALAIS LACE INDUSTRY, 
FRANCE 


The resumption of lace exports from 
Calais, France, to the United States may 
be possible by the spring of 1946, accord- 
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ing to some authorities; other observers, 
however, are of the opinion that it will be 
a year or more before exports of any 
size will be possible. The latter base their 
conclusion on several factors, among 
which are the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in getting the cotton yarns needed 
to make fine laces, from Manchester, 
England, and the high prices prevailing 
in France which would put the cost of 
shipment plus duties entirely out of line 
with United States ceiling prices. 


Silk and Products 


SERICULTURE IN PERU 


Sericulture in Peru is centered chiefly 
in Canete, Lima, and Abancay. Cocoon 
production in 1944 amounted to 4,500 
kilograms, of which 4,000 kilograms were 
produced in Canete, 400 kilograms in 
Lima, and 100 kilograms in Abancay. 
Although practically all of the output of 
raw silk was utilized in the domestic 
manufacture of such items as ponchos, 
ties, sweaters, and other articles of cloth- 
ing, small shipments of cocoons have 
been made to Argentina in the past few 
years, as follows: 1943, 5 kilograms; 
1944, 3 kilograms; January—July 1945, 
35 kilograms. Production of silkworm 
eggs in 1944 was reported to have been 
5 kilograms. 

Mulberry trees thrive in Peru, and 
many of them are planted in and around 
Abancay, Lima, Lurin, Canete, Chiclin, 
and other sections. Some trees are also 
being propagated at the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture’s Forestry Division nurseries, 
while in a few cities, such as Lima, a 
large number are planted along the 
streets to serve as shade trees. 

Although Peru’s climate is favorable 
for silk culture, the outlook for the in- 
dustry is none too promising. This is 
attributed to a number of factors, fore- 
most of which is the fact that laborers 
as a rule can find greater remuneration 
in the production of cotton and sugar- 
cane and are, therefore, not disposed to 
follow sericulture as a means of liveli- 
hood, the resumption of silk production 
in the Orient, and the increasing prom- 
inence of rayon in world markets. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS OF RAYON YARN 


Imports of rayon yarn into Australia 
during the fiscal year 1944-45 (July 1- 
June 30) amounted to 5,352,000 pounds 
valued at £1,268,000. 


HIGH-TENACITY RAYON YARN IMPORTED 
FOR TIRES, CANADA 


Canadian imports from the United 
States of high-tenacity rayon yarn for 
tire cord amounted to 5,656,859 pounds 
in the first 8 months of 1945, according 
to a Dominion publication, compared 
with 1,451,991 pounds in the like months 
of 1944. It was expected that September 
takings would show a considerable drop 
and that an even more noticeable decline 
would mark the final quarter of the 
year, because of the war’s end. The 
original tire-cord program, reportedly 
called for imports of the yarn totaling 
as much as 12,000,000 pounds yearly, a 
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figure which was never reached during 
the entire course of the war. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF RAYON FABRICS, 
CANADA 


Final estimates of Canadian rayon- 
fabric production in 1945 place the total 
for filament, spun rayon, and mixtures 
at 80,000,000 yards, according to a Do- 
minion publication. If imports estimated 
at 12,000,000 yards are added to this 
total and exports of probably 2,500,000 
yards are deducted, apparent supply 
available for consumption this year may 
be calculated at 89,500,000 yards. This 
compares favorably with figures for pre- 
vious years which indicate consumption 
of 89,100,000 yards in 1944, 86,000,000 
yards in 1943, 89,900,000 yards in 1942, 
91,700,000 yards in 1941, 62,800,000 yards 
in 1940, and 57,000,000 yards in 1939. 

Average consumption of rayon fabrics 
during the war years was approximately 
50 percent greater than the 1939 level, 
which causes producers to wonder what 
its likely to happen when the pent-up 
consumer demand is satisfied and defla- 
tionary tendencies begin to exert their 
influence. Consumer acceptance of 
rayon fabrics has steadily increased in 
the past decade and from all indications 
can be expected to continue its upward 
trend, but it is equally obvious, industry 
men believe, that new markets will have 
to be found if production at the present 
level is to be maintained. 


U. K.’s PRODUCTION OF RAYON YARN AND 
STAPLE FIBER 


Figures indicating wartime production 
of rayon in the United Kingdom have 
been made available by the Board of 
Trade. These figures, included in the 
following table which appeared in a 
British publication, show that the aver- 
age monthly production of continuous 
filament yarn suffered a much sharper 
decline than did that of staple fiber and 
did not begin to recover until 1944, 
whereas the trend in staple-fiber produc- 
tion was upward in 1943 and had nearly 
reached the 1939 level by the end of 1944. 


United Kingdom 
duction of 
Fihe r 


Average Monthly 
Rayon Yarn and 


Pro- 
Staple 





1939 10) 5 15.1 
1940 9 5.1 14.3 
1941 7.4 5.0 12.4 
1942 6.3 5 
]143 6.2 
1944 6.7 


1945 (9 mont! 7.2 


~_-— 
x 





Mainly staple fiber 
2 From 1943 includes high-tenacity yarn for tire cord 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RAYON-WEAVING PLANT 
IN MARACAY, VENEZUELA 


Venezuela may have a new rayon- 
weaving plant by the end of 1946 if 
present plans materialize. Its establish- 
ment will be under the sponsorship of a 
Buenos Aires firm—which is a subsidiary 
of a United States corporation—and 
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local capital will participate to the ex. 
tent of about 20 percent. Construction js 
to begin in January 1946 and the mill is 
expected to be ready for operation about 
10 months later. It will house 100 looms 
for the production of rayon piece goods 
of various kinds. 

Location of the plant is to be the city 
of Maracay, approximately 2'2 hours 
drive from Caracas, where the water sup. 
ply is excellent and opportunities for ob- 
taining skilled labor are better than ay- 
erage, Maracay already being an estab- 
lished textile center. Skilled technicians 
as well as master weavers, will be brought 
from the United States, it is understood, 


Wool and Products 


DELIVERIES AND EXPORTS OF WOOL, 
URUGUAY 


Deliveries of wool from the interior of 
Uruguay to the Montevideo market 
amounted to 3,349 metric tons during 
October, the first month of the current 
Uruguayan wool season, compared with 
3,108 metric tons during October 1944 

Exports of wool during October 
amounted to 7,793 bales, compared with 
15,303 bales during October 1944. Ship- 
ments to the United States totaled 3,942 
bales, compared with 14,761 in October 
1944. The relatively small shipments in 
October are understandable when it is 
recalled that more shipping has been 
available for Uruguayan wool since the 
middle of 1945, and backlogs of wool 
awaiting shipment have been pretty well 
cleared up. 


CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRY, U. K. 


The United Kingdom Board of Trade 
recently agreed to permit exports from 
Great Britain of animal hair and tops, 
noils, and wastes, including mohair, goat 
hair, alpaca, cashmere, camel hair, cow 
hair and rabbit hair—none to contain 
any rationed wool material—to all ac- 
cessible markets for which payment ar- 
rangements are in force, but not to 
countries receiving UNRRA supplies or 
those with which private trading is not 
yet permitted. 

Lack of labor for wool-processing ac- 
tivities continues to be the main problem 
of the British wool]-textile industry. 

The Wool Control announced recently 
that a small issue of raw materials and 
yarn would be made available to manu- 
facturers for the purpose of producing 
patterns for piece goods for the export 
trade. Warning was given that produc- 
tion of patten ranges on a prewar scale 
was out of the question. 

A reduction of prices, effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1945, on raw materials required 
for export in any form was authorized by 
the Wool Control. Indications are that 
lower-operating costs enabled the Con- 
trol to pass on this benefit to buyers. 
This reduction makes it possible to sell 
wool and tops, unmanufactured, at prices 
from 7 to 13 percent lower than formerly. 
Yarn spinners and cloth manufacturers 
also benefit because lower raw-material 
costs make possible reduced prices of 
yarn and cloth to foreign markets. 

During July, a fairly representative 
month for Britain’s wool-textile manu- 
facturers, production of wool cloth was 
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at the rate of 167,000,000 square yards 
per year. Within this figure, utility- 
cloth output was at the rate of 136,000,- 
000 square yards and nonutility cloth at 
the rate of 31,000,000 square yards. The 
proportion of utility cloth produced in- 
creased from 73 percent of total output 
in the calendar year 1943 to 81 percent 
in July 1945, according to calculations 
from figures released by the Board of 
Trade. 

The Australian Government recently 
included wool cloth for outerwear among 
the materials which may now be im- 
ported into that country. In view of 
existing pressure on production, however, 
United Kingdom exporters consider that 
allocation for Australia of wool suitings 
or overcoatings from current export al- 
locations will not be easy. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS OF PRODUCTS 


Australian imports of corn and flour 
sacks totaled 63,900,000 units valued at 
£3,868,000 in the fiscal year 1944—45 (July 
1June 30), and woolpacks, 3,684,132 
units valued at £1,027,000. Imports of 
jute piece goods and hessians amounted 
to 44,088,000 square yards valued at 
£1,371,000. 


ADVANCE IN JUTE PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Brazil is approaching self-sufficiency 
in jute production, according to an offi- 
cial of the Economic Mobilization De- 
partment. During 1944 Brazilian mills 
used approximately 8,500 tons of nation- 
ally produced jute and other fibers, and 
considering the continuous expansion of 
jute cultivation in the Amazon Valley 
imports from India may be entirely un- 
necessary in the future. Prewar imports 
of jute averaged about 25,000 tons 
annually. 


PROSPECTS FOR FIBER-FLAX INDUSTRY, 
CANADA 


Canada’s 1945 fiber-flax crop is ex- 
pected to have a high average yield, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. Although 
acreage was much smaller this year than 
last—21,270 acres as compared with 
39,100 acres—it is believed that process- 
ing plants may turn out about 2,000,000 
pounds each of scutched line fiber and 
graded, scutched tow during the current 
processing year which began on Septem- 
ber 15, or approximately the same quan- 
tity as was produced in 1944. 


FRENCH LINEN INDUSTRY EXPECTED TO 
RETURN TO NORMAL SOON 


Arrangements have been made with 
Belgium, Great Britain, Canada, Kenya, 
and New Zealand for the importation 
into France of 10,000 tons of raw mate- 
rial for the flax spinning and weaving 
industries of Lille and Armentieres, 
states the foreign press. France nor- 
mally relies on imports for one-third of 
its flax supplies so that this importation, 
representing about one-fourth of prewar 
consumption, is very nearly equal to the 
prewar ratio. Provided that domestic 
Production of flax is revived to a satis- 
factory extent, the linen industry will 
return to normal within the near future. 
Difficulties in securing coal and elec- 
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tricity have retarded activity in the past, 
but it is understood that the authorities 
have now allocated both coal and elec- 
tricity to the industry. Labor is plen- 
tiful. 

Meanwhile, production of flax yarn has 
gradually risen since the first of the year 
from about 250 tons in January to 800 
tons in July. It was hoped that a goal 
of 1,200 tons would be reached in No- 
vember. 


INDIAN EXPORTS OF JUTE MANUFACTURES 
INCREASE 


Jute manufactures again held first 
place among India’s merchandise exports 
during the fiscal year 1944-45, states the 
foreign press, being valued at 604,200,000 
rupees. This. represents an increase of 
109,500,000 rupees over that of the past 
season and of 240,200,000 rupees over 
that of 1942-43. 


SEVEN FLAX PLANTS RETAINED, NEW 
ZEALAND 


It has been decided that the New Zea- 
land Government will retain seven of 
the linen flax plants started as a war 
measure, and a corporation is being set 
up to operate them. These plants will 
process the product of about 10,000 acres 
of land allotted to growers in the 1945-46 
season. 


WARTIME OUTPUT OF LARGEST CORDAGE 
FACTORY, NORTHERN IRELAND 


Northern Ireland’s largest cordage firm 
has an impressive war-production record 
to its credit, states a British publication. 
Products sent out from its factory at Bel- 
fast included 60,000 tons of rope varying 
in size from one-half inch to 18 inches 
in circumference, 24,000 tons of binder 
twine, 250.000 camouflage nets, 150,000 
cabbage and cargo nets, 50,000 nets for 
life-saving apparatus, 2,000 steel-boom 
defense nets, 35,000 clews for hammocks, 
as well as substantial quantities of vari- 
ous types of cord for use in the armed 
services and in industry. 


EXPANSION IN RAMIE PRODUCTION, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Considerable renewed interest is mani- 
fest among planters of Mindanao and the 
Visayan Islands, Philippine Islands, in 
the production and processing of ramie. 
The plant thrives well there and the hope 
is tentatively expressed that with the in- 
troduction of improved equipment and 
methods of processing it can become an 
important crop for export as well as for 
domestic consumption. 

Ramie, it is said, can be used in making 
laces, curtains, handkerchiefs, table- 
cloths, counterpanes, plush, carpets, and 
clothing material. It has also been used 
as a raw material for bank notes and in 
the manufacture of mantles for incan- 
descent gas lighting. Recently it has 
been found to be useful fom making navel 
ties and sutures, and for the preparation 
of strong durable threads of various sizes 
for sewing shoes. In case conditions are 
not favorable for major crops, this fiber 
which is capable of industrial conversion 
into high-priced products might prove 
a valuable asset, planters believe. 

More than 3,000 hectares reportedly 
were planted to ramie at the beginning 
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of 1942 and between 3,000 and 4,000 
hectares are presently being cultivated. 
This area can be expanded as rapidly 
as a market for ramie develops, it is said, 
because in general land that is satisfac- 
tory for the growing of sugarcane and 
abaca is also favorabie for ramie. 

Of the more than 12 varieties of ramie 
grown in the Philippines, Saikeiseisin is 
most widely cultivated by reason of its 
high yield and _ good-quality fiber. 
Chuma, however, is another promising 
variety and may be used when Saikeisei- 
sin is not available. Other varieties are 
still under experimental observation and 
used chiefly in improvement work on 
breeding and selection. 

Normal yield of ramie fiber in the 
Philippines is about 40 piculs per hectare 
as compared with 59 in Africa, 29 in the 
United States, 24 in France, 20 in Italy, 
and 9 in India. The estimated cost of 
production per picul is 12.30 pesos. 
(One Philippine Island peso=U. S. 
$0.50; 1 picul=139.44 pounds.) 

Prewar exports of ramie from the 
Philippines were already advancing at a 
pretty steady pace, jumping from 384.997 _ 
kilograms in 1937 to 413.911 in 1938, 494,- 
778 in 1939, and finally to a peak of 849,- 
318 kilograms in 1940. 


POSSIBILITY OF REDUCTION IN FLAX 
ACREAGE, U. K. 


Availability of cheaper flax from 
abroad may force a considerable reduc- 
tion in British and Scottish flax acreage 
next year, according to a British publi- 
cation. Some processing plants will 
probably be closed. 

In recent years the industry has been 
greatly expanded for war purposes, and 
flax was grown in many instances on soil 
which would not normally be considered 
suitable. It is suggested that by limit- 
ing production in the future to those 
areas best suited for the purpose, British 
flax growing can be put on a more eco- 
nomic and competitive basis. 


Wearing Apparel 


IMPROVEMENT EXPECTED IN CLOTHING 
TRADE, CANADA 


Canada’s clothing trade can look for 
considerable relief in the coming year 
from pressures arising out of wartime 
incompatibility of fabric supplies and 
clothing demands, according to a Domin- 
ion publication. Greatly increased de- 
liveries of wool fabrics are expected 
beginning early in 1946, and the situa- 
tion should improve gradually during the 
year. Moreover, by next summer the 
volume of retail sales should begin to 
decline to some extent. Fairly heavy 
business, however, is to be expected for 
the next 18 months to 2 years and it will 
undoubtedly be some time before inven- 
tories can be built up to normial levels. 


PRODUCTION IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


In the Dominican Republic there are 
about 224 establishments engaged in the 
production of clothing and such allied 
lines as millinery, hosiery, and neckwear 
Capitalization is reported in execss of 
$400,000. Annual production of various 
items is estimated as follows: Men’s 
clothing, 72,675 units; women’s dresses, 
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8,840 units; shirts and underwear, 44,745 
dozen; hosiery, 5,596 dozen pairs; hats 
and caps, 7,528 dozen; and neckties, 1,145 
dozen. 


MEN’sS CLOTHING SITUATION, U. K. 


In Great Britain. the demand for civil- 
ian apparel for demobilized servicemen 
is at a peak level, states a British publi- 
cation. Board of Trade officials estimate 
that of a total weekly production of 
100,000 men’s suits, at least 75,000 are 
needed to fill the minimum essential re- 
quirements of returning service per- 
sonnel. Throughout most of 1946, it is 
further observed, a minimum of 65,000 
suits per week will be needed for this 
purpose. Although for more than a year 
the industry has been preparing for these 
needs, it has not been possible to lay 
aside enough cloth and finished garments 
to take care of the added demand, and 
civilian trade must continue, therefore, 
to be small for some time to come. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRY, CUBA 


Cuba’s tobacco industry ranks second 
in importance in the economy of the 
island, reports the foreign press. More 
than 5,200 tobacco farms have an aver- 
age annual output of 52,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco. It is processed in 27 large 
and numerous small factories. The av- 
erage annual production is valued at 
$37,000,000. The industry employs about 
500,000 people. 


IRANIAN TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


According to official estimates, 20,000 
hectares of land are being devoted to the 
cultivation of cigarette and pipe tobacco 
during 1945, in comparison with 15,297 
hectares in the preceding season. These 
figures do not include areas producing 
tombac, a tobacco used in the Iranian 
water pipe, but they do include cigarette 
tobacco and pipe tobacco. Tombac is 
produced throughout Iran, although 
there are no statistics available indi- 
cating the extent of acreage. 

According to the Government Tobacco 
Monopoly, production of tobacco in 1944— 
45 is as follows: Cigarette tobacco, 4,500 
metric tons; pipe tobacco, 7,500 metric 
tons, tombac, 1,500 metric tons. Esti- 
mates place production for 1945-46 about 
15 percent higher than that of 194445. 

The Government Tobacco Monopoly 
is the only manufacturing consumer of 
tobacco in Iran. During 194445, the 
following amounts of tobaccos were con- 
sumed: Cigarette tobacco, 3,634,200 kilo- 
grams; pipe tobacco, 1,950,860 kilograms; 
tombac, 765,500 kilograms. The remain- 
der of the 1944-45 crop was retained by 
the growers for home consumption. 

There are no separate figures avail- 
able covering foreign trade in tobacco 
and tobacco manufactures. In 1944-45, 
28 metric tons of tobacco and tobacco 
products were imported into Iran and 
424 metric tons were exported. Imports 
of this group of products in 1943 
amounted to 31 metric tons and exports 
to 11 metric tons. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 





Notr.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed ag 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1943 (an- 
nual) 

Argentina_| Paper peso LO) 3.73 

Official] B....-- 4. 23 

Bid___- aes 4.04 

Free market. -. 4.06 

Bolivia Boliviano_..| Controlled _-...-- 42.91 

EE 45. 42 

Brast.....| Couselso t...| Olielal............... 16. 50 

Free market a 19. 63 

Special free market_.- 20. 43 

Chile ee a as Ce 19. 37 

Export draft _- bina 25. 00 

Free market. .....-.- 32. 37 

oi jy Se 31.00 

Colombia ..do Commercial bank 1.75 

Bank of Republic 1. 76 

Curb . iced 1. 76 

Costa Rica_| Colon Uncontrolled 5. 65 

Controlled... 5. 62 

Cuba | BOBO .-<cceeat Bee . : 1.00 

Ecuador Sucre ... Central Bank (officia! 14. 10 

Honduras. Lempira + Official........- 2.04 

Mexico Peso 2) Sere 4.85 

Nicaragua_| Cordoba....| Official........ 5.00 

Curb are 5.16 

Paraguay _ Paper peso Official... 333. 00 

Guarani ?__ ..do a 3.10 

i Sea ” eee Free 6 50 

Salvador__| Colon__.... do ’ 2. 50 

Uruguay .. Peso Controlled _.. 1. & 
} ree 

Imports........- 1. 90 

Other purposes 
Venezuela_| Bolivar__...| Controlled 3.35 
i a ree 3. 35 


Average rate 


| 
Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
July mate 
1944 (an- 1945 aren equiva- 
nual) (month- Rate lent in Date 
ly) U. 8. 
currency 
3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 Nov 26, 1945 
4.23 4. 23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do, 
4.03 4.03 4. OS . 2451 Do. 
42.42 42.42 | 42.42 0236 Aug. 8, 1045 
51. 80 59. 00 60. 00 0167 do. 
16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 0606 Oct. 15,1045 
19. 57 19. 50 19. 530 0513 Do. 
20. 20 20. 00 20. 00 . 0500 Do, 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 Oct. 31, 1945 
25. 00 25. 00 25.00 . 0400 Do, 
31.85 32. 24 32. 8 0304 Do, 
31. 00 31.00 31. 00 . 0323 Do. 
1.75 1.75 1. 74€ . 5727 | Sept. 30, 1945 
1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 HAYS Do, 
1.75 1.84 1, 83 . 464 Do 
5. 66 5. 67 §. 72 . 1745 Sept. 30, 1045 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 . 1779 Do. 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1. OOO Oct. 31, 1045 
14.06 413.77 13. 77 .0726 Nov. 16, 1945 
» 04 204 2.04 4902 Aug. 31,1945 
4.85 4.85 4. 86 2058 Oct. 31,1045 
5 O00 5.00 5. 00 2000 Nov 9, 1045 
§. 72 7.30 5. 55 . 1802 Do. 
3. 11 3.12 3.12 3205 | Oct. 31,196 
6. 50 6. 5O 6. 50 1538 Aug. 15, 1045 
2. 50 2 5 2 4000 | Oct &, 1045 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 | Nov. 30, 1945 
1. 90 1.9 1.90 52h Do, 
1, 85 1. 80 1, 785 Oe Do, 
35 35 3. 35 208 Oct. 18,1945 
3.35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis, 


Since November 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 


1 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 
3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. 


Paraguayan central bank establishes a ‘‘legal rate’ from which 
Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectivel 


4A decree of Nov 


respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge 


effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


§In effect since July 25, 1944 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotiv 
into Argentina. 


e equipment and agricult 


18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 


on all exchange transactions has resulted ip 


ural machinery imported from the United States 





During 1944-45, the following products 
were sold by the Government Tobacco 
Monopoly: Cigarettes, 2,848,743 ,000 
units; cigars, 420,000 units; cigarette to- 
bacco, 21,050 kilograms; water-pipe to- 
bacco, 751,600 kilograms; pipe tobacco, 
2,333,700 kilograms. 

The future of Iran’s tobacco industry 
appears favorable, since there is always 
a ready market for domestic tobacco and 
tobacco products. An active demand in 
neighboring countries for Iranian cig- 
arette and water-pipe tobacco is also re- 
ported. 

The tobacco products factory operated 
by the Government Monopoly in Tehran 
is one of the most modern and efficient 
industrial enterprises in the country. 
The only obstacle to increased produc- 
tion in 1946 is a shortage of cigarette 
paper and packaging, both of which will 
be obtained from the United States, if 
possible. 


Costa Rica To Beautify 
Highway Route 


Scenic beauty along the route of the 
Inter-American Highway in Costa Rica 
is assured by a legislative decree of Au- 
gust 29 which converts the area into 4 
national park. Forest leases and exploi- 
tation licenses will not be granted for 


public lands within an area of 2,000 
meters on either side of the highway 
where there are stands of oak. Any pri- 


vately owned lands having oak stands 
within these limits may be expropriated 
by the Government. 

This decree applies to the section of 
the Highway yet to be built as well as to 
the section already built. As many for- 
est-ranger posts as may be necessary for 
proper supervision and conservation of 
the park are also authorized by the 
decree. 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Boletin Ofi- 
cial of November 27, 1945. Opposition 
must be filed before December 31, 1945: 


Trade-mark Class No. and Product 


a 2—Entire class. 
Keystone ca 10—Entire class. 
Tornado- _--- os 14—Entire class. 
Te-xas “es ...-.----- 12—Entire class. 
Danderina athe . 2—Entire class. 
Vibro- -- e 5—Entire class. 


Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Boletin Ofi- 
cial of December 4, 1945. Opposition 
must be filed before January 7, 1945: 


Trade-mark Class No. and Product 
Mariposa ee 16—Entire Class. 


Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was pubilshed in the Diario Oficial of 
December 1, 1945. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publi- 
cation: 


Trade-mark Class No. and Product 


Fleet , 75—Drugs and phar- 
maceutical prod- 
ucts. 

Topicilina Do. 

Algamar ‘ Do 

Beldatina Do 

Orsivia.-_- Do 

Dyspeptine He pp Do. 

Tocosterona Do. 

Tocolutina Do. 

Lutevit ‘ Do. 

Prolevit Do. 

Sanicilina Do 

Sanimicina Do 

Kaomagma Do 

Phosphaljel (Fx sfalje 1) Do 

Litiosel Do 

Rectoides Do 

Nisamel Do 

Grecoton _. , Do 

Areopagy! P Do 

Fumitox Do. 

Supertox Do 

Dedetox Do. 

Pantox Do. 

Novolveran Do 

Vencedor Do 

Extermin Do. 

Pansectol Do 

Babbs Do 

Salicon Do 

Lipocambi Do 

Vimintone Do 

Leptrazol Do 

Pergital Do 

Laboratorios Nadeau Do 

Yerbol Albion Do 

Vitaopo-Sal Do 

Aciban Do 

Victoria Do 

Bristol Pill Do. 

Rat Nip Do. 

Productos V-T Do. 

Reumina V-T Do 

Karisil V-T Do. 

Kascolin V-T Do. 

A. B.C. Citrex Do 

Sulfataladina Do. 

Gekacol ‘ Do 

Cristolax Do. 

Ofcilina Do. 

Ocucilina : Do. 

Viteral Do 

Irigal Ankelen Do. 

Atroneurin-Bellavit Do. 

Niagara : : Do. 
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Trade-mark 


Class No. and Product 


El Ardol___........... 82—Periodical publi- 
cation. 

ee Do. 

Se ee eee Do. 

Sensstion....i...... Do. 


Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months ex- 
pires before the first notice of the mark 
is published. Thirty days from such 
publication is allowed in which to file 
opposition although a protest may be re- 
ceived before Ministerial Resolution 
granting the registration is made. Such 
Ministerial Resolution is usually signed 
within a period of 1 week to 1 month 
after the date of last publication is 
usually made within 30 days from the 
first publication: 











| Date of 
Trade-miark Product | applica- 

tion 

a 

Rondel Registration of trade name Oct. 
for champagne, cider, 
wines, alcoholic bever- 
ages and nonalcoholic 
beverages in general 

Champagne | Champagnes, ciders, wines, | Oct. 15 

Valdivieso and alcoholic beverages 
in general. 

Quin-Arseno Medicinal, pharmaceutical,| Nov. 8 
biologic, opotherapic, dis- 
infectant, chemical, and 
similar products of all 
kinds; especially com- 
pounds chemically pre- 
pared to be used in medi- 
cine, | 

Toroides-Cup do Do. 

Bi-Coloid do : Do. 

Lipoides-Cup do Do. 

Endodermil do ; | Do. 

Enterocarbil wes = Do. 

Peptona Cup do Do. 

Pyrovacuna do Do. 

Histo-Fan Do. 

Em-Arsend do.... Do. 

Quin-Urea ao | Do. 

Tonsilina do Do. 

Horm-Alquina A pharmaceutical prepara- | Nov, 16 
tior 1 in the form of tablets | 

or the treatment of 
a iria and subsequent | 
secondary anemia. | 

Easton’s Syrup | Registration of trade name Do. 

Glaesel | and a sirup containing | 
iron, phosphate, quinine, 
and strychnine 
Neo-Alquina H. | A totaquine pharmaceuti- | Do 
G | _ cal preparation by 
Caldecinm | Medicins " products, phar- | Nov. 14 
maceutical and veteri- | 
narian preparations | 
Mineral Spring | do Do. 
Health Gran- | } 
ules 
Flor Y Cireculo | Registration of trade name | Novy 


for iron and steel prod- 
ucts 








The Finnish Vrstéletto (a new chari- 
table organization which helps large 
families), in cooperation with the Min- 
istry of Supply, is having certain facto- 
ries devote their entire facilities to the 
production of clothing for needy chil- 
dren. A total of 20,000 overalls, 40,000 
pieces of flannel underwear, and 5,000 
pairs of stockings will be made and dis- 
tributed at moderate prices, according to 
the Finnish press. 
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‘Tourism’: Potent 
Factor in Canadian 
Economy 


(Continued from p. 7) 


To Stress Historic Sites 


The Royal Bank of Canada, one of the 
Dominion’s largest banking organiza- 
tions, makes various suggestions in its 
monthly letter for April 1945, for the 
greater use of Canada’s scenic, historic, 
and cultural assets. After advising the 
purchase and renovation of old homes, 
battlefields, museums, and beauty spots, 
it continues: “Many forts have been re- 
stored in the past score of years, and 
have attracted thousands of visitors. 
These can be improved if signs are 
placed near important features, explain- 
ing the uses, for instance, of the sally 
port, the embrasures, the outworks, and 
the reason the fort was built in the shape 
and position it occupies. The battles 
fought around the fort can be drama- 
tized in wall pictures, as is the Battle of 
Waterloo in the famous cyclorama on 
that field ... Arrows on the earth- 
works . . . can point to the places where 
actions took place. The tourists will be 
delighted with the opportunity to follow 
out for themselves the events of their 
and our long-ago history. 

“Another feature which might be de- 
veloped in Canada is Indian lore. Many 
parts of Canada could arrange Indian 
ceremonials and local history pageants 
in old-time costume. These need not be 
elaborate affairs, such as last for a week 
at a time in New Mexico, but could be 
periodical 2-hour displays, closely asso- 
ciated in their content and setting with 
local history.” 


Regional Attractions, Planes 


A more specialized but potentially 
important factor in future trade which 
has not been passed over is, of course, the 
airplane, of peculiar interest in Canada 
because of the country’s great distances. 
For instance, it is anticipated that the 
use of private planes, able to land on 
small lakes, will niake the northern wild- 
erness more accessible to fishermen and 
hunters, and that the northern airplane 
route to Alaska will encourage travel to 
northwestern Canada, including, pos- 
sibly, points on the Alaska Highway. 

This winter some effects of wartime air 
transport on civilian travel are already 
noticeable. One of the air lines operating 
to Canada from New York is putting on 
several flights daily which are intended 
to provide quick passage for skiers going 
to Montreal on their way to the Lau- 
rentian mountain resorts. 


Revenue Is Important 


Tourism has been a source of revenue 
even during the war years, notwithstand- 
ing gasoline and tire rationing, train- 
travel difficulties, and airplane-travel 
priorities. Expenditures of foreign visit- 


ors in the Dominion have always ex- 
ceeded expenditures of Canadian tourists 
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in other countries. In 1944, visitors from 
the United States spent $109,000,000 
(Canadian currency), an increase of 25 
percent as compared with 1943. The 
prewar period 1936-39 had an average 
annual expenditure of $137,000,000, and 
in the period 1926-31 the average ex- 
penditure was $157,000,000. 

Only partial data for 1945 are avail- 
able, but estimates for the first 6 months 
would seem to justify the expectation 
that expenditures of United States tour- 
ists in Canada in the entire year 1945 
will be as much as $175,000,000. This 
total is about equal to the return in the 
peak years of the prewar period, and 
may well prove conservative. 


Canada: Estimated Tourist Erpenditures, 
1926-44 


[In millions of Canadian dollars 





Expenditures of 
Canadian tour- 
ists in foreign 


Expenditures 
in Canada of 
tourists from 


foreign countries countries Net 
, credits 
Year to 

— a in _ Canada 

United | °M*T | Unitea | OMEr 

States | UD | States | COUR 

tries tries 

1926 140 12 70 29 
1927 148 15 72 25 t 
1928 163 14 72 26 79 
1929 184 14 sl 27 vw) 
1930 167 13 67 25 SS 
1931 141 12 52 19 S2 
1932 103 ll 30 19 65 
1933 81 s 30 14 45 
1934 96 10 36 14 56 
1935 107 10 4s 16 53 
1936 129 13 “4 1 67 
1937 149 17 t 22 79 
1938 ___ 134 15 66 20 3 
1939 137 12 67 14 hes 
1940 ON 7 4) 3 62 
1941 107 4 18 3 vO 
1942 79 3 24 3 55 
1943 87 2 34 3 2 
1944 ! 109 3 57 3 2 





1 Preliminary 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Phase of Soviet Reconversion 


Output of a partly reconverted aircraft 
plant in the U.S. S. R. during the fourth 
quarter of 1945, according to the Soviet 
press, is expected to include 120 launches, 
400 boats, 3,500 beds, 5,000 toys, and 
200,000 spoons. Among other items pro- 
duced by the plant are axes, laundry 
tubs, spare parts for tractors and agri- 
cultural machinery, and equipment for 
the subway and the Moscow-Saratov gas 
line. 





Nazis’ “Stereoplanograph” 
Device 

A highly developed map-reading in- 
strument, the stereoplanograph, made by 
the Zeiss Co., was discovered hidden in 
Germany, according to a British publica- 
tion. Whereas maps formerly were 
drawn from photographs by hand, this 
instrument automatically records con- 
tours of areas from aerial photographs. 

It is so delicate that a special vacuum 
cleaner is embodied in it to keep dust 
out. It is believed that this instrument 
will be of great value in town and country 
planning. 
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See 


(Developments communicated to the 


Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
December 24, 1945) 
The Office of International Trade 


Operations, Department of Commerce, 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletin: 


No. 680—Current Export Bulletin No. 303, 
December 20, 1945 


I. Resumption of Limited Private Trade to 

Norway and Finland 

Effective immediately, the Department of 
Commerce announces the resumption of li- 
censing of commercial exports to Norway and 
Finland. 

Exporters may submit export license ap- 
plications covering shipments to Norway or 
Finland upon receipt of a firm order. In 
view of the diificulties involved in the recon- 
struction and rehabilitation programs in 
these countries, the governments of Norway 
and Finland will, for the present, make all 
importations contingent upon the issuance 
of import permits; the Department of Com- 
merce has been advised that these govern- 
ments are now prepared to issue such permits 
to cover commercial transactions 

Exporters will note that, as Norway and 


Il. Revisions in the 








U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 


December 29, 1945 





Finland are in Country Group K, all com. 
modities which do not appear on the Positive 
List (Comprehensive Export Schedule No, 19) 
may be exported to those countries under 
general license without value limitations. 
They are cautioned that shipments made 
under general license which are not covered 
by the necessary import documents may be 
subject to confiscation upon arrival. Com. 
modities appearing on the Positive List wi 
require an individual export license where the 
value of the commodity involved is in excess 
of the general license GLV value limitations 
in effect for Group K countries. Such ap- 
plications can be approved only in quantities 
commensurate with the available supply. 
Norway and Finland are included in Pro. 
cedural Group A, and exporters are reminded. 
therefore, that applications will be returned 
without action unless answer is made to 
question 5 (Import Permit Number) of Form 
FEA 419, by filling in the number of an 
import permit or its equivalent; by indicating 
the possession of government purchase orders 
or approval of the transaction by the respec. 


tive governments; or, in the absence of anv 
such document, by writing in the word 
‘None.” 


Exporters are advised also that mail service, 
including parcel post, has been reopened to 
Norway and Finland, subject to the regula- 
tions of the U. S. Post Office Department. 


Positive Liat 














4 ns Effective December 26, 1945. the follov wlities are added to the positive t of commoditie 
see Compre sive Export Schedule No. 19 
Depart GLY dollar 
ment of P roa ilue limits, 
Commerce ( nd rela try group 
Schedule comn 
B No group 
K F 
094298 | Glue of animal origin other than case L} CHEM 2 100 oF 
OG990908 Dried bones CHEM 9 100 95 
211400 | Gum spirits of turpent Gal CHEM 1 100 25 
211510 | Wood turpenting Gal CHEM " 100) 25 
211710 | Pine oil Ga CHEM " 10K 25 
218600 | Shellac (bleached and unbleached lL} CHEM 2 100 25 
218905 | Lac, erude (seed, button and stick Lt CHEM 2 100 25 
800700 | Coal tar pitch I CHEM 100) 25 
813515 | Radium salts and compound edica ‘ M CHEM 6} None None 
| radinm content 
831400 | Glycerin (100 percent glycer bas Lt CHEM l 1) 25 
8315908 | Crude glycerin Lt CHEM 100 25 
i 
Rador already on tl ‘ ee ( prehet e Export Set 
B. Deletions Effective immediately, the following commoditiec % ind placed on 
general license for exportation to all destinations in Group K 
De part 
ment of 
Commerce ( 
Schedule 
B No 
Synthetic rubbers 
20090! Buna 8 copolymers of butadiene and 
200004 Neoprene polymers of chloroprene 
200905 Buna N copolymers of butadiene and 
200906 Thiokol-organic polysulfides 
200907 Polyisobutylene-polymers of isobutylene 
200908 Synthetic rubbers, n. ¢ 
Waste paper 
169805 Overissue news (all white. large size wspape rom newspaper offices, packed in securely 
tied bundles, small or large bales 
$69S04 Other waste paper 
618800 Other hardware, n. ¢. s., except bathroom f ‘ ad im pla brack nuous hinges; 
curtain cranes; curtain hooks, except wire |! ks; curtain rod fixt urtain rods: drapery fixtures; 
hooks af , Patent; pulley teel; robe hook tee ection bracket helf brackets; soap dis 
pensers; thimbles, galvanized; thimbles, v ope 
C, Shipments of any commodities removed from general license as a result the | Pa 4 above, which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in-transit to ports of exit pursuant to tual orders for 
export prior to the effective date of change may be exported under the previous genera ense pT 
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International 
Trade Organization 
Proposed 


(Continued from p. 10) 


form national standards, and to call 
conferences of member states for pur- 
poses of general consultation. 

3. Continued effectiveness of national 
laws and regulations directed against re- 
strictive business practices.—Any act or 
failure to act on the part of the Organ- 
ization should not preclude any member 
from enforcing within its own jurisdic- 
tion any national statute or decree di- 
rected toward the elimination or preven- 
tion of restrictive business practices in 
international trade. 

4. Special enforcement arrange- 
ments.—It should be provided that mem- 
bers may, by mutual accord, cooperate in 
measures for the purpose of making more 
effective any remedial order which has 
been issued by a duly authorized agency 
or another member. 


CHAPTER V.—INTERGOVERNMENTAL COM- 
MODITY ARRANGEMENTS 


The production of, and trade in, pri- 
mary commodities is exposed to certain 
difficulties different in character from 
those which generally exist in the case of 
manufactured goods, and these difficul- 
ties, if serious, may have such wide- 
spread repercussions as to prejudice the 
prospect of the general policy of economic 
expansion. Members should therefore 
agree upon the procedure which should 
be adopted to deal with such difficulties. 

1. Special commodity studies. 

a. Special studies should be made in 
accordance with the procedure set forth 
in b, below, of the position of particular 
commodities of which excess supplies 
exist or are threatened, to the end that, 
if possible, consumption may be increased 
and the anticipated difficulties may 
thereby be averted. 

b. Members substantially interested in 
the production or consumption of a par- 
ticular commodity should be entitled, if 
they consider that special difficulties 
exist or are expected to arise regarding 
that commodity, to ask that a special 
study of that commodity be made, and 
the Organization, if it finds that these 
representations are well founded, should 
invite the members principally concerned 
in the production or consumption of that 
commodity to appoint representatives to 
a Study Group to make a special study of 
that commodity. 

2. Intergovernmental commodity con- 
ferences.—If it is concluded, in the light 
of an investigation of the root causes of 
the problem, that measures for increas- 
ing the consumption of a commodity are 
unlikely to operate quickly enough to 
prevent excess supplies of the commodity 
from accumulating, the members may 
ask the Organization to convene an inter- 
governmental conference for the purpose 
of framing an intergovernmental com- 
modity agreement for the commodity 
concerned. 

3. Objectives of intergovernmental 
commodity agreements.—It should be 
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recognized that intergovernmental com- 
modity agreements involving restrictions 
on production or trade would be justified 
in the circumstances stated in paragraph 
2 above to achieve the following ob- 
jectives: 

a. To enable member countries to find 
solutions to particular commodity prob- 
lems without resorting to unilateral ac- 
tion that tends to shift the burden of 
their problems to other countries. 

b. To prevent or alleviate the serious 
economic problems which may arise 
when, owing to the difficulties of finding 
alternative employment, production ad- 
justments cannot be effected by the free 
play of market forces as rapidly as the 
circumstances require. 

c. To provide a period of transition 
which will afford opportunities for the 
orderly solution of particular commodity 
problems by agreement between member 
governments upon a program of over-all 
economic adjustments designed to pro- 
mote a shift of resources and manpower 
out of over-expanded industries into new 
and productive occupations. 

4. Principles of intergovernmental 
commodity agreements.—Members 
should undertake to adhere to the fol- 
lowing principles governing the institu- 
tion of intergovernmental commodity 
agreements: 

a. Members having an interest in the 
production or consumption of any com- 
modity for which an intergovernmental 
commodity agreement is proposed, 
should be entitled to participate in the 
consideration of the proposed agree- 
ment. 

b. Members should undertake not to 
enter into intergovernmental commodity 
agreements involving the limitation of 
production or exports or the allocation 
of markets, except after: 

(1) Investigation by the Study Group 
of the root causes of the problem which 
gave rise to the proposal; 

(2) Determination, in accordance 
with procedures approved by the Organ- 
ization, either: 

(a) that a burdensome surplus of the 
product concerned has developed or is 
developing in international trade and 
is accompanied by widespread distress to 
small producers accounting for a sub- 
stantial proportion of the total output 
and that these conditions cannot be cor- 
rected by the normal play of competi- 
tive forces because, in the case of the 
product concerned, a substantial reduc- 
tion of price leads neither to a significant 
increase in consumption nor to a sig- 
nificant decrease in production; or 

(b) that widespread unemployment, 
unrelated to general business condi- 
tions, has developed or is developing in 
respect of the industry concerned and 
that such unemployment cannot be cor- 
rected by the normal play of competitive 
forces rapidly enough to prevent wide- 
spread and undue hardship to workers 
because, in the case of the industry con- 
cerned, (i) a substantial reduction of 
price does not lead to a significant in- 
crease in consumption but leads, instead, 
to the reduction of employment, and (ii) 
the resulting unemployment cannot be 
remedied by normal processes of reallo- 
cation; 
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(3) Formulation and adoption by 
members of a program of economic ad- 
justment believed to be adequate to in- 
sure substantial progress toward solu- 
tion of the problem within the time lim- 
its of the agreement. 

c. Intergovernmental agreements in- 
volving the limitation of production or 
exports or the allocation of markets in 
respect of fabricated products should 
not be resorted to unless the Organiza- 
tion finds that exceptional circum- 
stances justify such action. Such agree- 
ments should be subject to the principles 
set forth in this chapter, and, in addi- 
tion, to any other requirements which 
the Organization may establish. 

5. Operation of commodity agree- 
ments.—Members should undertake to 
adhere to the following principles gov- 
erning the operation of intergovernmen- 
tal commodity agreements: 

a. The agreements should be open to 
accession by any member on terms not 
less favorable than those accorded to 
members parties thereto. 

b. The members adhering to such 
agreements which are largely dependent 
for consumption on imports of the com- 
modity involved should, in any determi- 
nations made relating to the regulation 
of prices, trade, stocks, or production, 
have together a voice equal to those 
largely interested in obtaining export 
markets for their production. 

c. The agreements should, when neces- ° 
sary, contain provisions for assuring the 
availability of supplies adequate at all 
times for world consumption require- 
ments at reasonable prices. 

d. The agreements should, with due 
regard to the transitional need for pre- 
venting serious economic and social dis- 
location, make appropriate provision to 
afford increasing opportunities for sat- 
isfying world requirements from sources 
from which such requirements can be 
supplied most effectively. 

6. Termination and renewal of com- 
modity agreements.—Intergovernmental 
commodity agreements should not re- 
main initially in effect for more than five 
years. The renewal of an agreement 
should be subject to the principles gov- 
erning new agreements set forth in para- 
graph 4, above, and to the additional 
principle that either a) substantial prog- 
ress toward a solution of the underlying 
problem shall have been accomplished 
during the initial period of the agree- 
ment or that b) the renewed agreement 
is so revised as to be effective for this 
purpose. 

7. Review of commodity agreements.— 
Members should undertake to transmit 
to the Organization, for review, inter- 
governmental commodity agreements in 
which they now participate or in which 
they propose to participate in the future. 
Members should also transmit to the Or- 
ganization appropriate information re- 
garding the formulation, provisions and 
operation of such agreements. 

8. Publicity —Full publicity should be 
given to any commodity agreement pro- 
posed or concluded, to the statements of 
considerations and objectives advanced 
by the proposing members, to the oper- 
ation of the agreements, and to the na- 
ture and development of measures 
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adopted to correct the underlying situa- 
tion which gave rise to the agreement. 
9. Exceptions.—The provisions of 
chapter V are not designed to cover in- 
ternational agreements relating to the 
protection of public morals; the protec- 
tion of human, animal or plant life or 
health; the conservation of reserves of 
exhaustible natural resources; the con- 
trol of international monopoly situa- 
tions; or the equitable distribution of 
commodities in short supply. However, 
such agreements should not be used to 
accomplish results inconsistent with the 
objectives of chapter IV or chapter V. 
If any such agreement involves the re- 
striction of production or of interna- 
tional trade, it should not be adopted, 
unless authorized or provided for by a 
multilateral convention subscribed to by 
a substantial number of nations, or un- 
less operated under the Organization. 


CHAPTER VI.—ORGANIZATION 
SEcTION A. FUNCTIONS 


The functions of the Organization 
should include the following: 

1. To collect, analyze and publish in- 
formation, regarding the operation of 
chapter ITI, relating to general commer- 
cial policy, chapter IV, relating to the 
prevention of restrictive business prac- 
tices, and chapter V, relating to inter- 
governmental commodity arrangements, 
or in general regarding international 
trade and commercial policy. 

2. To provide technical assistance to 
members as may be required or appro- 
priate under the provisions of chapters 
ITI, IV and V. 

3. To make recommendations to mem- 
bers regarding the operation of chapters 
IU, IV and V, including the following: 

a. Recommendations regarding the re- 
laxation or removal of trade control 
measures permitted under chapter ITI. 

b. Recommendations as to measures 
for implementing the objectives with re- 
gard to restrictive private business prac- 
tices, set forth in chapter IV. 

c. Recommendations regarding the ap- 
plication to commodity arrangements 
under consideration by members of the 
principles governing commodity arrange- 
ments set forth in chapter V; and rec- 
ommendations initiating proposals for 
new commodity arrangements, or pro- 
posing such modifications, including ter- 
mination, of commodity arrangements 
already concluded, as may be deemed 
appropriate under the commodity prin- 
ciples or in the general interest. 

d. Recommendations designed to pro- 
mote the maximum obtainable consist- 
ency in the operation of chapters III, IV 
and V and in other arrangements in the 
fields of general commercial policy, com- 
modity arrangements and private busi- 
ness practices. 

4. To interpret the provisions of chap- 
ters III, IV and V, to consult with mem- 
bers regarding disputes growing out of 
the provisions of those chapters, and to 
provide a mechanism for the settlement 
of such disputes. 

5. In accordance with criteria and pro- 
cedures to be agreed upon, to waive par- 
ticular obligations of members, in ex- 
ceptional circumstances. 
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6. To make recommendations for in- 
ternational agreements designed to im- 
prove the bases of trade and to assure 
just and equitable treatment for the en- 
terprises, skills and capital brought from 
one country to another, including agree- 
ments on the treatment of foreign na- 
tionals and enterprises, on the treatment 
of commercial travelers, on commercial 
arbitration, and on the avoidance of 
double taxation. 

7. Generally to perform any function 
appropriate to the purposes of the Or- 
ganization. 

SECTION B. ORGANS 


The Organization should have as its 
principal organs: A Conference, an Ex- 
ecutive Board, a Commercial Policy Com- 
mission, a Commission on Business Prac- 
tices, a Commodity Commission, and a 
Secretariat. 


SEcTION C. THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference should have final 
authority to determine the policies of the 
Organization and to exercise the powers 
conferred upon the Organization. 

1. Membership.—All states members of 
the Organization should be members of 
the Conference. 

2. Voting—Each member of the Con- 
ference should have one vote. Except as 
may be otherwise specifically provided 
for, decisions of the Conference should 
be reached by a simple majority vote. It 
may be desirable to provide for special 
voting arrangements with regard to the 
exercise of certain functions of the 
Organization. 

3. Sessions —The Conference 
meet at least once a year. 


SECTION D. THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board should be author- 
ized to take provisional decisions between 
meetings of the Conference and to exer- 
cise such powers as may be delegated to 
it by the Conference. The Conference 
should in general be authorized to dele- 
gate its powers to the Executive Board. 

1. Membership.—The Executive Board 
should consist of not more than eighteen 
member states, each of which should 
have one representative. Member states 
of chief economic importance should 
have permanent seats. The Conference 
should elect the states to fill the non- 
permanent seats for 3-year terms, one- 
third of the nonpermanent members re- 
tiring every year. The number of non- 
permanent seats should exceed the num- 
ber of permanent seats, but the latter 
should not be fewer than one-third of the 
total number of seats. 

2. Voting and sessions —The Execu- 
tive Board should regulate its own 
procedure. 


SEcTION E. THE COMMISSIONS 


should 


The Commission on Commercial Policy, 
the Commission on Business Practices 
and the Commodity Commission should 
be responsible to the Executive Board. 
Each Commission should be given as 
much initiative and independence of 
action as may be necessary for the 
effective discharge of its functions. 

1. Membership. — The Commissions 
should be composed of experts appointed 
by the Executive Board. The terms and 
other conditions of office of the members 
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of the Commissions should be deter. 
mined in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Conference. Such 
terms and conditions need not be uni- 
form, but may vary from Commission to 
Commission. Pursuant to the reciproca] 
arrangements with other specialized in. 
ternational organizations contemplated 
in section H, paragraph 2, of this chap. 
ter, provision should be made for appro. 
priate representation on the Commodity 
Commission of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations anq 
of other specialized international organ. 
izations having an important interest in 
the commodity operations discussed in 
chapter V. 

2. Chairmen.—The Chairmen of the 
Commissions should be nonvoting mem- 
bers of the Executive Board and should 
be permitted to participate, without 
vote, in the deliberations of the Con. 
ference. 

3. Voting and sessions.—Each Com- 
mission should regulate its own prece. 
dure, subject to any decisions made by 
the Executive Board. 

4. Functions.—The functions of the 
Commissions should include the follow- 
ing: 

a. The Commercial Policy Commis- 
sion.—The Commercial Policy Commis- 
sion should: 

(1) Review, and advise the Executive 
Board regarding the operation of trea- 
ties, agreements, practices, and policies 
affecting international trade. 

(2) Investigate, and advise the Execu- 
tive Board regarding the economic as- 
pects of proposals to waive certain obli- 
gations of members in accordance with 
the provisions O6f paragraph 5, Section 
A, of this chapter. 

(3) Investigate, and advise the Execu- 
tive Board regarding the economic as- 
pects of proposed customs unions. 

(4) Develop and recommend to the 
Executive Board, for adoption by mem- 
bers of the Organization, cooperative 
projects of a technical nature in the field 
of commercial policy (e. g. standard 
bases and methods of determining duti- 
able value, uniform customs nomencla- 
ture, and standardization of statistical 
methods and nomenclature in foreign- 
trade statistics). 

(5) Develop and recommend to the 
Executive Board additional programs 
designed to further the objectives of the 
Organization in the general field of com- 
mercial policy. 

b. The Commission on Business Prac- 
tices—The Commission on _ Business 
Practices should: 

(1) Inquire into activities on the part 
of private commercial enterprises which 
have the effect or purpose of restraining 
international trade, restricting access to 
international markets, or of fostering 
monopolistic controls in international 
trade. 

(2) Advise the Executive Board with 
regard to the recommendations which 
should be made to members in respect of 
business divestitures, reorganizations, 
dissolutions, or other remedial actions. 

(3) Conduct investigations and make 
recommendations to the Executive 
Board looking to the promotion and 
adoption in all countries of codes of fair 
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from the United States) were imported 
from Brazil and Switzerland, and some 
are expected from the United Kingdom 
about the middle of 1946. 

A Presidential decree has reduced 
duties on certain industrial and agricul- 
tural machinery and repair parts by 50 
percent. The Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proved, and the Senate is now consid- 
ering, a project recommended by the 
President which would eliminate import 
duties and customs charges on new ma- 
chinery and other equipment required 
for the installation of new industries and 
the improvement of existing ones con- 
sidered essential to the national economy. 
Such industries are to be designated later 
by the President. 

The Minister of Economy and Com- 
merce announced that the Exchange 
Control Agency has reserved $7,000,000 in 
exchange for imports of industrial ma- 
chinery. The Ministry informally asked 
local banks to grant more liberal credit 
facilities to firms importing any indus- 
trial machinery. In response, the Na- 
tional Savings Bank has agreed to charge 
not more than 8 percent yearly on loans 
bearing the endorsement of the Corpora- 
cion de Fomento. 

The Fomento Corporation budget of 
expenditures for 1946 totals 147,000,000 
pesos, and includes 92,000,000 pesos for 
electrification projects, 25,000,000 pesos 
for petroleum exploration, and 50,000,000 
pesos for the new steel plant to be con- 
structed near Concepcion. Official an- 
nouncement of the Export-Import Bank 
loan for this plant created general opti- 
mism regarding future industrial de- 
velopment of the country. 

The Government has announced, but 
not yet made effective, new regulations 
governing the relatively small “free” 
foreign-exchange market, hitherto car- 
ried on with full knowledge of authorities 
but not regulated. The buying rate is to 
be fixed at 31 pesos per dollar, and the 
maximum selling rate at 31.20, with 
equivalent rates for other currencies. 
Strict accounting for all transactions will 
be required of all banks, brokers, and ho- 
tels permitted to buy and sell at the es- 
tablished prices. This move, probably 
stemming from Chile’s prospective ad- 
herence to the Bretton-Woods plans, is 
also regarded as further indication of 
the government’s determination to resist 
considerable current pressure by certain 
Chilean groups for devaluation of the 
peso. .The Bretton-Woods enabling bill 
is still in the committee stage in the 
Lower House of the Chilean Congress. 

The prospect that State Railways will 
end the year with a substantial deficit 
may necessitate an increase of approxi- 
mately 20 percent in passenger and 
freight rates in 1946. 

Following the arrival of substantial 
quantities of gasoline, and assurance by 
distributing oil companies that additional 
supplies will be available to meet the 
normal requirements of the country, gas- 
oline rationing was officially ended De- 
cember 10. 
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Panagra renewed its air-express serv- 
ice between the United States and Chile 
following issuance of a decree by the 
Chilean Foreign Office eliminating cer- 
tain consular documentation require- 
ments abroad. Service had previously 
been suspended because of difficulties 
created by these requirements. 

One cargo plane of a new United States 
freight air line now operating between 
Miami and South American points ar- 
rived at Santiago in late November from 
Buenos Aires with a large cargo of pen- 
icillin. According to reports, the new 
air line will deal exclusively in cargo, es- 
pecially drug freight. 

The labor situation has been quieter in 
recent weeks, but pending wage disputes 
in coal fields and certain public utilities 
are still unsettled. 

Official wheat prices for the 1945-46 
crop, recently released by the Instituto 
de Economia Agricola, are about 15 per- 
cent more than last season’s prices. 
Prices, f. o. b. Santiago, will range from 
190 to 196 pesos per 100 kilograms from 
January to December 1946, compared 
with 165 to 176 pesos in 1945. 

An increase of 4.1, 3.8, and 10.5 percent 
compared with last year in the acreage 
devoted to beans, peas, and potatoes, re- 
spectively, has been forecast by the Chil- 
ean Ministry of Agriculture for the 1945- 
46 season, but a 4 percent reduction in 
lentil plantings and a 14.2 percent de- 
crease in sunflowers are in view. The 
first estimate for 1945-46 gives the plant- 
ings as follows: Beans 83.104 hectares: 
peas, 19.868 hectares; lentils, 17,729 hec- 
tares; potatoes, 53,819 hectares; and sun- 
flowers, 17,618 hectares, the latter com- 
pared to 20,628 hectares in 1944-45 


Peru 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Lima) 


General business activity in Peru dur- 
ing November continued at less than the 
level of the corresponding period last 
year, but the feeling exists that the usual 
seasonal upturn will appear in retail 
sales. The agricultural outlook, on the 
whole, was favorable; quotations for 
sugar and cotton were steady; and de- 
mand for Peruvian wool was satisfac- 
tory, with stocks small and prices firm 
Food-crop prospects are for increased 
planted area but no larger yields in the 
near future; meat, milk, and lard are in 
short supply. Measures were taken for 
the construction of silos, warehouses, 
and cold-storage plants to improve the 
supply of fish, meat, and vegetables in 
Lima, Callao, and suburbs. Wheat and 
rice output was satisfactory. Opera- 
tions of the manufacturing establish- 
ments were maintained, and the textile 
mills produced at high rates of capacity. 
The activity of mines and metallurgical 
plants was described as fairly well sus- 


tained. Private residential construc- 
tion in the Lima-Callao district con- 
tinued without change, but increased 


activity in the erection of apartment 
houses and office buildings was noted, 
and municipal and governmental proj- 
ects for low-priced dwellings are under 
survey. 

The Faucett Aviation Co. announced 
the purchase of five twin-engine Douglas 
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airplanes, with which travel between the 
principal regions of ‘Peru will be im. 
proved. In an effort to cope with the 
difficult local transportation problem, 
urban and interurban bus companies 
were required to undertake the renewa] 
of the present deficient equipment. An 
executive order permits the importation 
up to March 31, 1946, of 400 passenger 
automobiles not exceeding in value, new, 
$1,100 f. o. b. New York, per unit. 4 
freer flow of United States goods to Pery 
is expected from the improvement of 
steamship service between the United 
States and Peru. 

Two Canadian poStal experts arrived 
in Lima to cooperate in the reorganiza. 
tion of the Peruvian postal, telegraph, 
and radio services. 

Public announcement was made of 
the enactment of law No. 10300 dated 
December 4, 1945, providing for the 
compulsory payment of an exXtraordi- 
nary bonus designated as a victory bonus 
to commercial employees and workmen 
in general at the rate of 1 month's salary 
and 15 days’ wages, respectively. 

Reductions in prices of cotton and 
woolen fabrics, and clothing, shoes, and 
other wearing apparel, were announced 
by the Ministry of Finance and Com- 
merce. 

Bank clearings from commercial 
transactions declined from 293,200,000 
soles in October to 269,600,000 in Novem- 
ber. The gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings of the Central Reserve Bank, 
including intangible gold, but excluding 
Government funds, rose from 142,300,000 
soles in September to 149,300,000 in Oc- 
tober. Earning assets dropped from 
613,500,000 soles to 609,800 000 soles, of 
which 572,300,000 soles and 571,700,000 
soles, respectively, were Government 
loans. Total sight liabilities (note circu- 
lation, deposits, and other obligations) 
advanced from 738,300,000 soles to 740,- 
800,000 soles. 


Venezuela 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Caracas) 


Economic conditions in Venezuela 
continued satisfactory during November 
and early December, and business ap- 
peared to have recovered its momentum 
after the brief period of uncertainty fol- 
lowing the revolution of October 18. Re- 
tail Christmas trade was reported good. 
Wage increases, Christmas bonuses, and 
profit-sharing payments to workers un- 
der the Labor Law had increased sea- 
sonal purchasing power. Wholesale ac- 
tivity in consumer-goods lines was gen- 
erally satisfactory, although imports 
were still far short of demand in many 
categories; wholesalers of primary chem- 
icals, drugs, pharmaceuticals, and toilet- 
ries reported brisk sales. Trade in cap- 
ital goods, durable consumer goods, and 
automotives was deterred by delayed de- 
liveries, uncertainty concerning the 
effect of the disposal of surplus war ma- 
terial, and the increasing tendency on 
the part of the United States manufac- 
turers to accept orders on the basis of 
an escalator price clause in the sales con- 
tract. 

Continued high prices for staple food- 
stuffs and prime necessities were causing 
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the Government serious concern. De- 
crees have been issued strengthening the 
price ceilings on meat products, and re- 
ducing the price of sugar, gasoline, and 
kerosene. The sugar shortage became 
acute in December, and the Government 
made strenuous efforts to secure imports 
from neighboring producing countries. 
The grinding of the current cane crop 
may be advanced by approximately 2 
weeks in an effort to relieve the market. 
The shortage of edible oils was relieved 
in part by imports of peanut oil from 
Argentina. 

Demand for Venezuelan crude oil con- 
tinued at the rate of approximately 
1,000,000 barrels per day. Shipments 
from eastern Venezuela remained fairly 
constant during the period under re- 
view, but those from the west fell off 
slightly owing to a shortage of Lake 
tankers and the inability of those in 
service to keep up the heavy pace of car- 
rying the volume indicated. The outlook 
of Venezuelan crudes continues good, 
and operators anticipate no important 
change during the next 6 months. 

Oil companies and unions on Decem- 
ber 8 signed a new agreement to run for 
5 months from November 16, 1945. The 
agreement provides for convinuance of 
the 2 bolivares per day extra wages which 
the companies have been paying since 
November 15, 1944, and it also estab- 
lishes the check-off system of collecting 
union dues. Constitutional guaranties 
being suspended, the Revolutionary 
Junta plans to prohibit the calling of 
strikes, since the latter might interfere 
with the maintenance of public order. 
However, it appears that in compensa- 
tion the Junta Minister of Labor will ex- 
ert pressure upon employers to submit 
differences to a labor-emplcyer-govern- 
ment commission. Employers probably 
will not refuse to arbitrate, but any at- 
tempt to make acceptances of the deci- 
sion compulsory may be resisted strongly. 

According to the Venezuelan Labor 
Law, labor enjoys a fixed percentage of 
the employer’s profits, and by a decree 
issued in late November, the payments 
due for 1945 were to be paid to the 
workers during the first half of Decem- 
ber. The decree amended the provisions 
of the Labor Law abolishing the compul- 
sory savings feature under which 25 
percent due a worker was required to be 
deposited in a bank, and ordered that the 
entire amount due be paid to him di- 
rectly. These profit-sharing payments 
supposedly placed a substantial amount 
of cash in the hands of workers, provid- 
ing additional purchasing power for the 
Christmas season. 

The private banking situation contin- 
ues satisfactory, with credits available 
for all reasonable purposes, and collec- 
tions easy. The foreign-exchange sur- 
plus of the Central Bank during the first 
11 months of 1945 was $69,300,000, or 
greater than the corresponding figure 
for 1944 by about $30,000,000. Total re- 
serves of gold and foreign exchange, held 
in Venezuela and abroad, on November 
30, aggregated $213,373,109. Cash re- 
sources of the Federal Treasury on No- 
vember 30, plus gold held in the Central 
Bank for account of the Treasury, 
amounted to 245,988,845 bolivares ($73,- 
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795,633). Government revenues, if con- 
tinued at their present average rate, will 
be more than sufficient to cover the ex- 
panded budget. 

The new Government is carrying for- 
ward all existing public-works contracts, 
but new projects are temporarily being 
held up to permit careful review. There 
is evident a sharp decrease in new private 
construction, but the volume of con- 
struction activity already under way is 
sufficiently large to keep the market for 
construction materials active; there is 
a scarcity of imported steel for construc- 
tion projects. 

A number of new and used truck and 
bus chassis arrived from the United 
States during late November and De- 
cember but not in sufficient volume to 
relieve the transportation problem mate- 
rially. The Government has purchased 
1,300 new war-surplus dump trucks in 
Canada, and a substantial portion of 
these units is expected to arrive in Jan- 
uary. The tire shortage continues acute. 

The volume of telecommunications 
traffic transmitted from Venezuela to the 
United States has been approximately 
30 percent greater in 1945 than in pre- 
vious years as a result of lower rates and 
increasing commercial activity between 
the two countries. 

The volume of imports continues at 
record levels. During the third quarter 
of 1945, imports totaled an estimated 
241,000 metric tons (87 percent from the 
United States), as compared with 82,711 
tons during the comparative period of 
1943. For the year 1945 the volume of 
imports may approximate 800,000 metric 
tons, exceeding the 703,289 tons recorded 
in 1939. 

By resolution of the Ministry of 
Finance the period of time within which 
commercial invoices covering shipments 
to Venezuela must be presented to the 
customs authorities (at the port of ar- 
rival) has been extended from 4 to 6 
days, the new regulation being effective 
with respect to vesels arriving in ports 
after November 15, 1945. 

The duty-free importation of cement 
into Venezuela has been extended for an 
additional period of 4 months from De- 
cember 7, 1945; as heretofore, the con- 
cession is subject to prior authorization 
from the Ministry of Finance covering 
such shipment. 

According to a resolution of the Minis- 
try of Finance the drastically reduced 
duties on imports of wheat and wheat 
flour will become effective on December 
20. 1945: this reduction should result in 
an appreciable reduction in the cost of 
bread. 


Costa Rica 


(From the U. S. Embassy, San Jose) 


On December 3 the President signed 
the bill authorizing the establishment of 
the new local air line sponsored by a 
United States company, Lineas Aéreas 
Costarricenses. It is anticipated that 
this company will begin operations 
within 6 months, possibly using surplus 
C-47s. 

TACA (Transportes Aéreos Centro- 
americanos) has increased its services 
to the Province of Guanacaste to two 
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flights daily and is now using two Lock- 
heeds as well as two Fords in local opera- 
tions. 

Present plans of the Compania Nacio- 
nal de Fuerza y Luz, the local operating 
subsidiary of a United States company 
furnishing electric and telephone service 
in and near San Jose, contemplate a 
long-delayed expansion of its inside and 
outside telephone plants as soon as the 
necessary equipment can be obtained. 
The enlargement and modernization of 
present telephone facilities, which was 
scheduled to be carried out several years 
ago, was necessarily postponed because 
of unavailability of equipment during the 
war. 

The contract between the Government 
and the Compania Nacional de Fuerza 
y Luz for the construction of a new 
7,500-kilowatt hydroelectric plant at 
Nuestro Amo was accepted by Congress 
and signed by the President on Decem- 
ber 6. However, since Congress failed 
to amend the existing foreign-exchange 
law which prohibits the company from 
obtaining dollars to pay interest and 
dividends on bonds and stock now held 
in the United States, it is possible that 
the company itself may refuse to accept 
the contract in its present form. 

The Government’s financial condition 
has improved in recent weeks as a re- 
sult of the issuance of 16,000,000 colones 
in notes and bonds to pay off the “‘float- 
ing debt.” The Government has suc- 
ceeded in paying up many of its overdue 
accounts for salaries and materials, and 
even plans to pay Government employees 
their January 1946 salary in December 
1945, so that they can finance their usual 
Christmas purchases without resort to 
loan sharks. 

Holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
by the central bank and commercial 
banks, although still substantial in com- 
parison with prewar levels, have declined 
sharply in recent months as a result not 
only of normal seasonal characteristics 
of the coffee export trade but also of ab- 
normal import requirements of sugar 
and other foodstuffs usually produced in 
adequate quantities domestically. 

Announcement by the Office of Price 
Administration on November 17 of a 
temporary subsidy of 3 cents per pound 
on coffee imports into the United States 
resulted in widespread dissatisfaction 
throughout the local coffee trade. Grow- 
ers and exporters appear to have counted 
heavily on a more liberal price adjust- 
ment if not a complete removal of price 
controls. The Coffee Institute, in con- 
junction with the local farmers, is ac- 
tively endeavoring to arrange for local 
financing for purchase of the 1945-46 
crop which they contemplate will be 
stored until some further price adjust- 
ment is made. The Institute is also car- 
rying out a press campaign against OPA 
controls. 

Local industrial concerns continue to 
be apprehensive regarding the possibil- 
ity of imports of low-priced surplus war 
commodities of a nature likely to com- 
pete with the sale of similar articles of 
domestic production. Alleging prejudi- 
cial effects on the local baking industry 
in particular, and on the national econo- 
my, of a recent shipment of crackers en- 
tered duty-free for use as cattle feed, the 
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Chamber of Industries has appealed to 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Indus- 
tries for official Government control and 
restrictions of imports of surplus war 
goods. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has be- 
gun a compliation and study of all laws 
pertaining to agriculture in Costa Rica. 
He hopes to eliminate conflicting laws 
and to formulate an Agricultural Code 
which would be the basis for social legis- 
lation pertaining to agriculture. 

The National Bank of Costa Rica is 
planning to open a warehouse in Port 
Limon to purchase cacao. The purchase 
price will be fixed by the National Council 
of Production. It is hoped that this ac- 
tion will help to increase the production 
of cacao and aid farmers in the Atlantic 
Zone. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the 
agent and legal representative of the ag- 
ricultural and cattle-industry company 
“El Emporio S. A.,” have signed a con- 
tract through which the State, as owner 
of the farm known as “Socorrito” in the 
jurisdiction of Puntarenas, will lease the 
farm to company and authorize it to 
take immediate and exclusive possession. 
The Executive Power has effected this 
contract to foster experimental plantings 
of different varieties of oleaginous plants 
and of cereals appropriate to the Pacific 
Zone, in the hope of promoting new cul- 
tivation and of intensifying production. 


Nicaragua 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Managua) 


General economic conditions in Nica- 
ragua during November were somewhat 
less encouraging than in October. Fac- 
tors contributing to a less favorable 
economy were political upheavals, de- 
clining wage levels, and depressed prices 
for rice, corn, and beans. In addition, 
there was a general tightening of bank 
loans with which to finance construction, 
with the result that certain craftsmen 
have become temporarily unemployed. 
There was also the usual 60-day lag, at 
the end of the 1945 coffee-marketing 
season, before the new crop becomes 
available. 

Politics probably played the most im- 
portant part of all the factors affecting 
the Nicaraguan economy. Nervousness 
and a reluctance to purchase more than 
bare necessities were evident. Neverthe- 
less, both wholesale and retail prices, 
except for certain domestic products, 
were well maintained throughout the 
period under review. Large quantities 
of consumer goods were received, but 
many of those which were late in ar- 
riving remained in warehouses until the 
end of November. These are gradually 
being released for the holiday trade. In 
fact, it is noted from ships’ manifests 
and other reliable sources that there is 
no evidence of a general shortage of im- 
ported merchandise in Nicaragua, except 
automotive equipment, tires, sugar, and 
mining machinery. 

November witnessed the first full 
month’s operation of the new decree to 
regulate commerce. The Junta admin- 
istering it has refused to permit credit 
operations under provisions of the de- 
cree. This has curbed speculation, has 
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placed undue restrictions upon import- 
ers of farm machinery, since both man- 
ufacturers and foreign distributors in 
practice have extended 180-d.y credit 
to reliable importers and agriculturists. 
Thus, the refusal] of credit terms to an 
importer of agricultural machinery soon 
depletes his working capital and thereby 
prevents uninterrupted distribution of 
agricultural implements to the user, and 
strikes directly at the roots of Nicara- 
guan economy which is based largely 
upon agricultural and pastoral pur- 
suits. 

Otherwise, the new decree has been 
fairly satisfactory and did not, as many 
anticipated, cause a buying panic that 
would deplete Nicaragua’s modest for- 
eign balances. It is estimated that for- 
eign-exchange commitments during No- 
vember amounted to about $1,000,000, 
which is considered normal under pre- 
veiling conditions—namely, the freeing 
of controls on a wide variety of mer- 
chandise which the country’s economy 
demanded. Other desirable aspects of 
the decree’s operation included holding 
the line on Nicaragua’s black money 
market by refusal of the Junta to rec- 
ognize “fondos propios” (private funds 
on deposit in the United States), and 
the general feeling that foreign exchange 
was available for legitimate purchases. 
The “bolsa negra” ‘black bourse) in ex- 
change remained at about 5.50 to 6.00 
cordobas ner $1 

Both credit and collections tightened 
during the month, and many cotton pro- 
ducers defaulted on their loans from the 
Banco Nacional. Surpluses were more 
evident, and foreign markets showed no 
interest in purchasing Nicaraguan cotton. 
The surplus of cotton is estimated at 
about 2,500 bales of 500 pounds each. 
Many persons (including the officials of 
the Ministry of Agriculture) feel that the 
solution of the problem lies in the sur- 
plus-cotton purchasing agreement be- 
tween the United States and Nicaragua. 

The relinquishing of controls on gaso- 
line and other petroleum products was 
welcomed but failed to cause any undue 
enthusiasm, indicating that those who 
had to have gasoline usually were able 
to obtain it. 

The flour situation improved with the 
arrival of large quantities of flour from 
the west coast and the release of this 
commodity from control. The sugar sit- 
uation also improved with the arrival of 
1,000 tons of Peruvian sugar, but this 
commodity remains under control. The 
black market in sugar still flourishes 
despite late arrivals, and quotations are 
at 100 to 150 cordobas (20 to 30 dollars) 
per hundred-pound bag. 

Other items removed from control in- 
cluded hardware, dyes, china and glass- 
ware, electric-lamp bulbs, cement, tin 
plate, miners’ lamps, scientific books, 
babbit metal, newsprint, toothpaste, au- 
tomotive repair parts, and cooking uten- 
sils. 

Under the decree to regulate com- 
merce, automobiles, radios, and refriger- 
ators were eliminated from the luxury list 
for the entire country. Because of short- 
ages on the Atlantic coast, preserves and 
canned foods, candy, fruits, and fresh 
meats were eliminated from the provi- 
sions of the luxury and superfluous list. 
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Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Kerosene and Aviation Gasoline: Tariff 
Classification and Duty Rates Modified — 
Customs tariff item No. 270—-N, aviation 
gasoline, has been abolished, and items 
270-G and 270-I have been modified to 
reduce the duty rates on gasoline and 
kerosene, according to a resolution pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of Venezuela, 
December 1, 1945. The new rates in boli- 
vares per gross kilogram, former rates in 
parentheses, are as follows: Item 270-G, 
kerosene, 0.0005 bolivar (0.01 bolivar); 
item 270-I, gasoline, 0.0205 bolivar (0.184 
bolivar). 

Effective December 13, 1945, the inter- 
nal revenue tax on gasoline was corre- 
spondingly reduced, established by law 
at 50 percent of the import duty payable 
on the product, if imported. The new 
tax is based on the duty rate fixed by 
the present resolution. 

{Resolution of June 8, 1945, announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 7, 1945, is 
hereby repealed. | 

Cement: Duty-Free Importation Con- 
tinued.—By virtue of a resolution of the 
Ministry of Finance, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of November 21, 1945, the 
duty-free importation of portland ce- 
ment into Venezuela has been continued 
in effect until April 7, 1946. 

|For previous announcement of extension 
of duty-free importation of cement, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for September 22, 
1945. | 





The announcement of the United 
States subsidy of 3 cents per pound on 
imports of green coffee was received with 
little or no interest—in fact, with some 
bitterness, as most planters had been 
thinking in terms of $20 to $22 per 100 
pounds for all the coffee the country 
could produce. Although they see some 
advantage in the subsidy, it is referred to 
as half an apple both in increased prices 
and quantity. 

The curbed rubber program and tight- 
ening of credit is creating some unem- 
ployment. This may be only temporary 
inasmuch as an improved political situa- 
tion, the movement of the new coffee 
crop, and the harvesting of agricultural 
commodities can do much to improve 
Nicaragua’s general economic and finan- 
cial position. However, Nicaragua needs 
foreign markets for its surplus cotton, 
rice, and sesame seed, since its most un- 
favorable factor outside political ramifi- 
cations is its paucity of foreign ex- 
change. 

The month closed with a note of con- 
fidence and optimism as politics played 
its best hand—namely, the lifting of the 
state of siege which removed all war- 
imposed restrictions except certain com- 
mercial controls which are still nec- 
essary. 
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xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, December 16, 1945: 


Copies of this publication which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, 
$3.50 per year. The December 16 issue 
contains these articles: 


THE PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT OF POLICY 
TowArpD CHINA. 


Our INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 


PoLicy. 


Tue MIDDLE East SuppLty CENTER: CI- 
VILIAN REQUIREMENTS FROM WaAR TO PEACE. 


REPARATIONS SETTLEMENTS AND PEACE- 
TIME ECONOMY OF GERMANY. 


MEETING OF INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 
OF THE RHINE 


TERMINATION OF COMBINED PRODUCTS 
RESOURCE AND COMBINED RAW MATERIALS 
BOARDS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE PRIME MINISTERS OF CAN- 
ADA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


AGREEMENT BY THE GOVERNMENTS REP- 
RESENTED AT THE BERMUDA TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS CONFERENCE 


Other Publications 


REPORTS ON LATIN- AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 
By the respective Commissions of Inter- 
American Development, presented to the 
Conference of Commissions of Inter- 
American Development, held in New 
York, May 9 to 18, 1944. 


REPORT ON ARGENTINA. 1945. 
195 pp. Covers industry. agriculture, 
and hydroelectric power. 


REPORT ON BRAZIL. 1945. 30 pp. 
Covers hydroelectric energy, transpor- 
tation, and uniformity of technical 
Standards in the Americas. 


REPORT ON CHILE. 1945. 20 pp. 
Covers Chilean fuels and electric power 
developments. 

REPORT ON MEXICO. 1945. 63 pp. 
Covers past and present industry, de- 
scriptive survey of Mexican industry 
and its recent evolution, and commerce 
of the Americas during the war. 

REPORT ON PERU. 1945. 14 pp. 
Covers the present utilization of Peru’s 
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resources, and diversification of agri- 
culture. 


REPORT ON VENEZUELA. 1945. 
39 pp. Covers present status of Vene- 
zuelan industry, industrial needs and 
general description of industrial possi- 
bilities of the country. 


Available gratis from: Inter-American 
Development Commission, 903 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


REFUGEES ARE NOW AMERICANS. Maurice 
R. Davie and Samuel Koenig. 1945. 31 
pp. Price,10 cents. This is Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 111, and is based on a com- 
prehensive, nation-wide study conducted 
py the committee on recent immigration 
from Europe. 

Available from: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


THE PROBLEM OF BrITISH CREDITS. 
Winthrop W. Aldrich. 1945. 13 pp. This 
address was prepared prior to the release 
of the financial agreement between the 
governments of the United States and 
the United Kingdom, and was delivered 
on the day when the agreement was 
published. The author believes that the 
understanding reached on commercial 
policy is in accord with the suggestions 
embodied in this address, and he hopes 
that the agreement may receive the 
whole-hearted support of the American 
people. 

Available from: Chase National Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 


RUSSIA AND THE WESZERN WORLD. Max 
M. Laserson. 1945. 275 pp. Price, $2.50. 
This book reviews Soviet foreign and 
domestic policy from 1917 to 1945, and 
the author analyzes the processes behind 
these changes. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





International 
Trade Organization 
Proposed 


(Continued from p. 43) 


2. Relations with other specialized in- 
ternational organizations.—In order to 
provide for close cooperation between the 
Organization and other specialized inter- 
national organizations with related re- 
sponsibilities, the Executive Board, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Conference, 
should be authorized to enter into agree- 
ments with the appropriate authorities 
of such organizations defining the dis- 
tribution of responsibilities and methods 
of cooperation. 

3. Administrative arrangements.—The 
Director-General should be authorized, 
subject to the authority of the Confer- 
ence or of the Executive Board, to enter 
into agreements with other international 
organizations for the maintenance of 
common services, for common arrange- 
ments in regard to recruitment, train- 
ing, conditions of service, and other re- 
lated matters, and for interchanges of 
staff. 
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Robert W. Rinden (“ ‘Tourism’: Potent 
Factor in Canadian Economy’) .—Born 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. William Penn College, 
B. A. 1936; Harvard, M. B. A. 1938; re- 
search assistant in business statistics, 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion 1937-38; appointed Foreign Service 
officer, unclassified, vice consul of career 
and secretary in the Diplomatic Service 
April 6, 1938; vice consul at Montreal 
April 11, 1938; Foreign Service School, 
June 7, 1939; vice consul at Hong Kong 
January 8, 1940; at Saigon, temporary, 
September 28, 1940; at Hong Kong March 
10 to December 24, 1941; vice consul at 
Port Elizabeth July 20, 1942; at Jo- 
hannesburg May 20, 1943; at Durban, 
temporary, August 31, 1943; third secre- 
tary at Pretoria, temporary, June 7, 1944; 
appointed second secretary and vice con- 
sul at Ottawa July 31, 1945. 


E. E. Schnellbacher (‘Essentials of 
Success in International Trade”) —Was 
born Quincy, IIll., and educated at the 
University of Illinois (A. B. 1923) and 
Georgetown University (LL. B. 1926), be- 
coming a member of the bar of the State 
of Illinois and the District of Columbia. 
After 2 years in the purchasing and ship- 
ping departments of the United Foundry 
Co. at Quincy, and 1 year in mercantile 
credit reporting, he entered the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, June 24, 1924. He was 
designated Chief of the Commercial In- 
telligence Unit in September 1940, and in 
December 1942 he was made Chief of the 
Division of Commercial and Economic 
Information. Mr. Schnellbacher is the 
author of numerous articles and other 
publications in the field of foreign sales 
and foreign credit practice. 


David Skalka (“Export Angles of Bri- 
tain’s Woolen-Worsted Industry’) .— 
Born in New York City. Studied at the 
College of the City of New York, (B.S. 8S. 
1940) ; the Graduate School of Econom- 
ics, Columbia University (1940); and the 
Graduate School of Foreign Service, 

eorgetown University (1941). Entered 
Government service in March 1941 as 
Analyst for the Division of International 
Statistics, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Transferred to the 
Division of Industrial Economy, Textiles 
Unit, in 1942 as commodity analyst: for 
the preparation of committee reports on 
essential requirements of Allied countries 
and confidential Industry Reports on 
wool. Entered the Army in February 
1943, was commissioned a navigator on a 
B-17, flew 28 combat missions over Ger- 
many, was shot down in March 1945 and 
taken prisoner, and was liberated in May 
1945. Released from the Air Corps in Oc- 
tober 1945 to resume duties in the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Editor’s Note: Mr. Skalka received the 
Air Medal with three Oak Clusters; the 
Purple Heart; and the ETO Ribbon with 
two battle stars. 
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